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From the London Metropolitan. 


RICH RELATIONS. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Ye, who are haunted by a band 
Of kinsmen poor and needy, 

Still fostering with reluctant hand 
The thankless and the greedy ; 
How will ye smile when I complain, 
How mock my lamentations— 
Alas! my every care and pain 
Arise from rich relations ! 


When first I entered life’s career, 
Thus spoke my wary mother— 
“ Son, you'll inherit, never fear, 
The riches of my brother ; 
He occupies, the wise ones say, 
A little Rothschild’s station; 
Be prudent, saving, try each way, 
To please your rich relation. 


“ Your father’s aunt declines apace, 
She owns five thousand yearly, 
Deems perjured men a worthless race, 
And loves dumb creatures merely ; 
Her squirrel coax—aspire to fix 
Her poodle’s approbation; 
Don’t mind her monkey’s playful tricks, 
But court your rich relation.” 


My uncle’s slightest hints I heed, 
His taste I please completely, 

His correspondent’s letters read, 
And write his answers neatly ; 

I wield a slate, profusely scrawled 
With many a calculation,— 

In all (save payment) I’m installed 
Clerk to my rich relation. 


I say and do whate’er I’m told, 
My time ne’er idly lingers, 

Thick clumsy shoes my feet enfold, 
And worsted gloves my fingers ; 

I vote gay waistcoats, seals, and rings, 
Mere useless decoration,— 


« Young men should wear plain, homely things,” 


Thus says my rich relation. 


He “hates to see a rhyming book 
A stripling’s table cumber ;”’ 
Since then I’ve lock’d up Lalla Rookh, 
And let Childe Harold slumber: 
Marmion lies torn, and Christabel 
Takes on the shelf her station ; 
I even shun sweet L. E. L. 
To please my rich relation. 


My great aunt’s pet menagerie, 
Around me daily capers, 
And once a week I go to tea, 
Read through two penny papers, 
And then a hand of cribbage take, 
By way of recreation,— 
Three games for twopence is the stake, 
Fixed by my rich relation ! 


Though often she contrives to cheat, 
I never dare to wrangle ; 

Meanwhile her monkey climbs my seat, 
My hair to twist and tangle ; 

One night he tightened my cravat, 
Almost to strangulation, 

And but received a smile and pat, 
From my kind rich relation ! 


I’m sent about from dawn to dark 
On some absurd commission,— 

I never stroll across the Park, 
Nor see the Exhibition ; 


My friends begin to pout and lower, 
And cease their invitations ; 

He cannot boast one leisure hour 
Who owns two rich relations. 


This mode of life I loathe and fear, 
Would I could try some other; 

Would I could fly—hold ! what is here ? 
A letter from my mother ! 

I guess the reason why she writes, 
Some precious accusations, 

A lecture for some fancied slights 
Shown to my rich relations. 


Stay—« All our hopes, dear boy, are fled, 
Prepare for grief and pity ; 
The fall of Spanish bonds has spread 
A panic through the city: 
Your uncle’s all he rashly set 
On one vast speculation,— 
We fear next Saturday’s Gazette 
Will see our rich relation ! 


“ Your aunt, you know, for flying gout, 
Last month to Bath resorted, 

A foreign count her wealth found out, 
Herself and poodle courted ; 

His sable whiskers, sallow cheek, 
And lengthy appellation, 

Have turned her head—next Friday week 
He'll wed our rich relation !” 

Huzza! my raptures will not brook 
The labour of concealing, 

Henceforth I'll think, read, dress, and look, 
With independent feeling ! 

Like Sinbad, I’m at last set free 
For brisk perambulations ; 

I’ve dropped my Old Man of the Sea, 
I’ve lost my rich relations ! 


Emancipators !—see me stand 
In liberty’s possession, 
Senates, without your helping hand, 
I’m rescued from oppression ; 
Match me the triumph if ye can, 
Surrounding lands and nations, 
Felt by a free-born Englishman 
Released from rich relations! 





The following is another essay by the author who 
uses the signature of WZ, whom we have before intro- 
duced to our readers as remarkable alike for the vigour 
of his thoughts and his nervous language. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. 


“Tt is wonderful with how little real superiority of mind men 
can make an eminent figure in life"—Dr. Johnaun, cited by 
Boswell. 


The remark which stands at the head of this paper 
proceeded from one who made the observation of his tel- 
low creatures his business, during an extended career. 


his own maxim, affords only one more example, how 
much easier it is to measure others than to judge cor- 
rectly of ourselves. Endowed with singular astuteness 
of logic, much natural sagacity, an immense aptitude for 
labour, and a copious command of words, Johnson was 
enabled, by siding with prevailing opinions, and flattering 
the prejudices of a powerful party, to hold the first place 
in the literature of his day ; and by the magic of an im- 
posing, if not a very tasteful style, he so thorouglily fas- 
cinated his contemporaries, that he kept in subjection 





That he himself was a striking instance of the truth of 


cated from our language and literature. The despotism 
of his sway in society, (as betrayed in the unsuspecting 
narrative of his “ Fidus Achates,” Boswell,) was unex- 
ampled ; and still more astonishing than his literary dic- 
tatorship, inasmuch as mankind are more jealous of 
present power, than of remvte authority. Jt is incon- 
ceivable how one, so strikingly deficient in the “miner 
morals” of good fellowship, should have so far “cowed 
the better part of man” in his auditors; or how the lite- 
rary circles of such a capital as London could have sub- 
mitted to an arrogated supremacy, unredeemed by sua- 
vity, and unsupported by rank or fortune. Should the 
professed admirers of this leviathan of literature be 
asked to explain this phenomenon, they would probably 
ascribe it, without hesitation, to the “dominion of the 
strong mind over the weak;” but if, by mind, is in- 
tended that vigorous and comprehensive grasp of the 
wholeness of things, which enables a man to take in all 
their bearings and relations, and places him in advance of 
the philosophy of his age, never did individual fill so 
large a space in society with so little of that quality. 
Throughout all his various writings, the bitterness of 
sectarian zeal, of the most rancorous political hatred, 
forces on the reader a conviction that he was incapable 
of embracing, in distinct vision, both sides of a question ; 
and of conceiving that honour and conscience may, in 
possibility, be arrayed on either. But opinions have un- 
dergone a great change since the times of his undisputed 
supremacy; and no very laboured apology seems now 
necessary for classing him with those who have been 
eminent in a degree beyond the real superiority of their 
mind. 

But whatever may have been the deficiencies of 
Johnson’s mental constitution, his attainments and qua- 
lifications were confessedly ef en high order; and it is 
by no means surprising that a man of his habits of re- 
mark should have been forcibly struck with the successes 
of many distinguished individuals, who, on comparison 
with himself, must have appeared to a great disadvan- 
tage. The spectacle of triumphant mediocrity is by no 
means new or rare; there is no lack of encouragement 
to the industry of the commonplace ; and the “ mighty 
mother,” in all ages, has taken good care of her sons. 
It is, in truth, natural for man to reward, in proportion to 
the utility he fancies society may derive from actions, 
rather than for the ability displayed in their performance ; 
and the greatest utilities, fortunately, do not depend 
upon the highest qualities of the agent, which are rare 
in proportion to their excellence. ‘Ihe business of so- 
ciety would come to a stand-still, if its highest functions 
could only be discharged by extraordinary genius; and 
the aristocracy of talent would be too offensive if, in ad- 
dition to its other prerogatives, it enjoyed a monopoly of 
honours and rewards. ‘The world is made for all man- 
kind; and if fortune did not sometimes side with the 
undeserving, the helot destiny of the blockheads would 
be unbearably miserable. The bias of the bowl, how- 
ever, runs directly the other way. Cunning and dex- 
terity avail more to worldly success than true wisdom ; 
and the savoir-faire is more efficient in matters of busi- 
ness than the savoir. In many instances, things work 
themselves; and events carry forward the man as often 
as the man directs events. Besides, the great instrument 
of success is the adaptation of a man’s peculiar faculties 
to the work in hand, rather than the superior order of 
his general abilities; and a functionary may be very 
good in one way, who, if displaced, would be thought an 
unserviceable dunce. In this respect philosophy is the 
dupe of its own language. In spite of universal expe- 
rience to the contrary, the influence of a word prevails; 
and we imagine mind to be as definite an entity as gold 
oriron. ‘The mind, whatever may be its nature, is ma- 
nifestly a complex of various independent faculties, each 
of which may be developed in different degrees. ‘There 
is no such thing as absolute perfection, or universal ex- 


cellence, in the intellect; the high developement of one 








the master spirits of his times, and gave a colour to the | must be imperfect. 
thoughts and expressions of others not yet wholly e1adi- thing; and a modcrate talent, well applied, will impose 


faculty, on the contrary, becomes a cause why another 
No man, therefore, is fit for every 
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while minds of the highest order sometimes fail, simply 
because their temper is too fine for the more mechanical 
parts of the profession. 


on mankind, and appear to greater advantage than a more 
sublime genius, if compelled by circumstances to “cut 
blocks with a razor.” 

There are few persons much in the habit of associa- 
jing with those who fill the first places in human affairs,| individual merit are raised by a foregone reputation. 
who have not, upon intimacy, found occasion to remark|'There are few persons, however respectable their own 
some particular, in which they were beneath the station] attainments, who do not (at least, for the first time) ap- 
they have attained. In politics, more especially, it has! proach an eminent author with something like trepida- 
again and again been noticed, that the smallest degree of|tion. There is a dignity in type, which imposes on 
intellect will suffice for the composition of a statesman.|those who have not dabbled in printing-ink; and the 
Reareely once in an age has there appeared, in this class,| presumption is not, perhaps, unnatural, however unjus- 
a man of comprehensive philosophy ; and the greatest) tified by the event, svhich infers that they who set up to 
geniuses that accident has conducted to the helm of a} amuse or to instruct the world must be superior in their 
pation, have been far from the most successful in their} generation. Uncommon efforts are, indeed, made to 
calling. Of the men who, in our own times, have made] wear out this prejudice, both by the vileness of the trash 
for themselves 4 place in history by their connection with| which is put forth, and by the want of all conduct in 
striking events, what astounding deficiencies have been| that portion of our writers, which Voltaire has so well 
What extrayagant blunders have they not| characterised as the canaille of literature; but the no- 

What surprising weaknesses have they|tion is tea deeply rooted in the public mind; and now, 
Burke, Vitt, and Sheridan, the pole-|in this nineteenth century, when authors are “as plenty 





recorded t 
committed ! 
pot discovered ! 


agreeable conversation, did not fail more egregiously 
than the Lady Di Indigo, who nightly imported a hack- 
ney-coachful of gentlemen in sable from Paternoster- 


But it is in literature that the greatest expectations of} row to enliven her parties. 


With the professed talkers, the diners out, the con- 
versation Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinsons, those who 
possess in any degree the faculty of thinking, have 
generally been disappointed. Like their kindred spe- 
cies, the parrots and monkeys, very few of these gentle- 
men are overburdened with nous. There is in the metier 
itself too much of ostentation and pretence for real 
merit to like it; and there is nothing in the world so 
really insufferable as the impudent flippancy of a talking 
reviewer, or the noisy rattle of a green-room jester. ‘To 
talk well requires an extensive range of knowledge, a 
ready wit, a refined taste, and, above all, a total exemp- 
tion from selfishness and vanity. No wonder, then, 
that the pretenders to conversational power should be so 
many, and the possessors of it so few. 

What, then, is to be inferred ?—that there is no merit 


stars of our early youth, were no philosophers; and in|as blackberries,” to have printed a volume, no matter|in the world! that nothing but counterfeits are abroad ? 


so far were beneath the position they filled. More re-; what it may be, is more than ever a passport to society, 
gently, Perceval, Liverpool, and Castlereagh, have shown and is often available where birth, fortune, and official 
that very ovdiuary fyculties indeed, when gided by place| station, will not effect the purpose. Would to heaven, 
and pertinacity, may produce most influential changes in| for the dignity of the vocation, it could be said that this 


the destinies of nations. 


Far from it. Few, if any, find their way to notoriety 
without excellence of some kind; but of all merits that 
of an enlarged and comprehensive mind is the rarest, 
and the wants of society raise to distinction infinitely 


Nelson, when on shore, seems|idea of the vgst mental calibre of authors was oftener|more persons than nature has blessed with this qualifica- 


io have been a “ pauyre sire;” and Murat was nothing,| realised. As for mere intellect, the most that should be|tion, The error to be avoided is that silly deference for 


when off his horse, but a fat and a dandy. Nay, even| expected is, that didactic authors should be at home on 
Napoleon himself, who with his single name has filled | their own particular subject; and even this hope will 
an entire age, and whose memory will fail only with the} not uncommonly be disappointed. The art of writing, 
extinetion of historic record, has been pronounced but | after all, is but the art of expressing thoughts; and that 
‘the half of a great man.’ The emperor of Austria,| art may be attained in wonderful perfection, without the 
gne of ihe weakest and most ignorant of sovereigns, was| thoughts so disclosed being necessarily of a valuable 
enabled, by his single national virtue of a patient perse-|character. One of the chief excellences of style is the 
verance, to out-mancuvre, at the game of Machiavelism,| power of adorning barren and uninteresting subjects, 
jhis colossus of military and political skill, and to over-|and of cleverly disguising the poverty of the matter by 
jurn his gigantic empire! On the Eldons, the Bexleys,|the agrémens of the manner. There js, moreover, in 
and the Westmorlands, who have filled so conspicuous a} the literature of all civilised communities so much com- 
part in the affairs of their country, and haye laboured so! monplace, so many recorded and established forms, both 
ineffectually to arrest the intellectual progress of their] of idea and of expression, that books of some considerable 
age, posterity must decide; but if contenyporary passion | merit and utility are daily put together, without any ex- 
jay be trusted tq form a conjecture, their intellectual] cessive effort of intellect, without any expense of thought 
powers, as compared with their political influence, will}in originating novelty, either in the matter or the 
pe estimated but as the little remora, whose fabled energy| handling. A great part of authorship has become little 
is said to stop the course gf the largest vessel. In the| better than apothecary’s work,—the mere pouring from 
department of money-making, nothing is mare a bottle into another; nor can it be often enough 
tan for the wegkest intellects to take the most extraor-/ called to mind, that the more original the train of 
dinary strides; or for the greatest merchants to be the| thought, the less it is adapted to give general pleasure, 
west completely incapable of forming a conception of|and to beget a reputation for its author. Geniuses of 
(the principles by which commerce is developed. Every | the highest order have seldom found their way to emi- 
lay produces its trading Croesus, a model of Jow vulgar} nence, until a subsequent generation has grown up to 
inedliciency : and the city abounds in men who have ac-| the level of their peculiar ideas. To please the public, 
gusnulated more than one plum, whose comprehension} an author must not affect great superiority. He must 
would yot suffice for the making of a plug-pudding.| write what his readers can understand, under penalty, 
Ihe law likewise boasts, in profusion, of its ilustrious | in case of failure, of passing at once from his booksel- 
wbseure; persons who, by their skill in noting a brief,|ler’s shelves to those of the trunk-maker, The truly 
ik CrOss-examining a wjtaess, or applying precedents, | popular authors, in all ages, are the traversers in the 
jiaye arrived at the top of fortune, and have filled the| grooves of received opinions, the runners along the rail- 
Lighest judicial stations, without more extent of intel-| way of established orthodoxy. Miss Edgeworth’s stern 
leet than might have served them to count their fees, and} morality makes the head ache ; and Lady Morgan treats 
io keep their fingers out of the fire. J{xcellence in the} of interests too grave even for professional critics, who 
arts hag at no time been deemed in necessary connection | skip over her portraiture of a nation’s sufferings to come 
vith great powers of mind, Claude Loraine, before he} at once to the sparkling butterflies that figure in her 
suamenced painter, had proved himself unable to be-| light dialogue. This secret of the public taste is be- 
come a decent pastry-cook, and was consigned, as an im-| ginning to transpire. The sure instinct of the book- 
cile, to the church. Great actors, with the exception} seller puts his authors in the better track; and the « old 
of Garrick, have rarely shown ability beyond their art ;| hands” affect a virtue if they have it not, apd write as 
end it is demonstrated, that to win all hearts by embo-| frivolously as the Lady Mollys and the Lord Charleses 
slying the conceptions of others upon the stage does not/can do for the life of them: so that every now and 
require ie possession of an enlarged mind. Musicians,|thep, in lighting upon a popular author in the quiet 
vbliged to devote their whole time to the attainment of| corner of some blue-stocking coterie, ane is surprised to 
practical skill, ought pct to be taxed for the want of| find hin, contrary to the general rule, worth considera- 
piher acquirements ; it is, therefore, the less reproach to| bly more than his volumes. ‘This, however, is by no 
rlicm, that theiy claim to the adiniration of their species! means the case with the compilers of fashionable theo- | 
choald so often be chasely confined to the sphere of} logy, fashionable polemics, and fashionable politics. The 
thois professional activity. ‘Phat the most eminent phy-}rogues are de dgane foi with the public, and do their 
sicians have not always been the most intellectual, or| best. To expect more from them than from the most | 
she most tearned of theiy class, and that many have ar-| ordinayy intellectual capacity is to be their dupe; and 
vived at extensive reputation on the very slenderest qua-| you may safely venture any money you will, that the} 
iifications, is the less to be admiyed, because, in this de-| best of them, not excepting the archbishop himself, have | 
partment, ihe purchaser is no judge of the commodity | earned their reputation by any thing rather than an en-| 
je demands; but it is equably true, that considerable|larged mind. Of all classes in society, authors are, 
skill, and much real knowledge in the medical apt, do| perhaps, the most disappointing ; and the literary circles 
every now and then fall to the share of individuals] are, of all, the dullest. The fact has grown into a pro- 























great names, which gives such undue weight to mere au- 
thority, and restrains men without q reputation from the 
fair exercise of an independent judgment. John Lord 
Eldon may be a pwfound equity lawyer, and Colonel 
Wilson, of York, the greatest orator of his age; but it 
does not follow that they must either of them be hea- 
ven-born judges of moral and political philosophy, or 
that they must necessarily know more af dancing on a 
rope than the Diavolo Antonio, M. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO. 











A TALE FROM THE CONDE LUCANOR, 


Good stories seem to be imperishable, They are, it 
is true, doomed to undergo many trapsmutations, and to 
appear embodied under different forms; but the inform- 
ing spirit which captivates our attention, is the same, 
whatever shape they assume, whatever language they 
speak. A tale may often be traced through every nation 
of Europe, till we lose it among the wild traditions of 
the North, or the romantic lore of the East. 
There was a period in the growth of society at which 
the imagination had a peculiar aptitude to conceive novel 
and striking combinations of characters and events—of 
moral actions and chances; of the power of the human 
will, and the external motives which oppose or modify 
it. At that period it was that the main store of tales 
was created, which every succeeding age and nation have 
made to undergo the changes which suited the originals 
to their own taste and notions. Indeed, the great diffi- 
culty in the invention of a tale appears to arise from the 
fewness of extraordinary situations which the world 
affords, Whatever, therefore, offers the means of intro- 
ducing some source of novelty into q narrative, presents 
an opportunity of forming an interesting tale. Such 
means, however, decrease as the refinement of society 
advances, In the trammels of civilised life, the imagi- 
natign is shorn of her wings, the judgment becomes 
sceptical and fastidious, the heart is rendered cold and 
cautious. We do not mean to question the higher ad- 
vantages by which these losses are compensated ; but 
merely state a fact which the observation of society at 
different stages makes obvious, i 

It will he evident that we do not speak of the modern 
novels, in which the interest chiefly arises from the play 
of the human passions which the complicated machinery 
of society puts into motion; but of the more simple 
species of tales, the offspring of pure imagination. The 
characters of the primitive tale and the modern novel 
are as distinct as the two states of society which produce 
them. The former springs from fancy, in the youth of 
mankind; the latter is the fruit of dear-bought expe- 





ghose intellectual calibre is singularly circumscribed ;| verb; and the noble lord who bought Punch for his! rience, at an advanced period of the world. ; 
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But though the states and dispositions of the human 


mind which respectively give birth to these two kinds of 


composition, have little in common, man’s taste for both 
is nearly permanent. There occurs, indeed, a temporary 


fastidiousness, which will not be amused with stories 
that delighted our forefathers ; but the artificial excite- 
ment which, for a time, unfits society for every thing not 
seasoned up to its feverish palate, gradually disappears ; 


or, what is more probable, the source of our morbid 


cravings being exhausted by the very means invented to 


gratify them, the mind returns to a more natural state, 
and feels refreshed by what it at one time loathed as 
tame and insipid. 


This relapse into a youthful taste may be observed no 


less in the mass of society, than in individuals. The 
analogy may still be traced farther, if we observe that 


| worthy sir,” said Don Julian.  Butlet us now proceed 
ito business: the sun is set, and, if you please, we will 
It was but a short hour before noon when the Dean retire to my private study.” 
of Santiago alighted from his mule at the door of Don| Lights being called for, Don Julian ied the way to 
Ilan, the celebrated magician of Toledo. The house, the lower part of the house ; and dismissing the Moorish 
according to old tradition, stood on the brink of the maid near a small door, of which he held the key in his 
perpendicular rock, which, now crowned with the .9/-| hand, desired her to get two partridges for supper, but 
cdzar, rises to a fearful height over the Tagus.j A | not to dress them till he should order it: then unlocking 
maid of Moorish blood led the dean to a retired apart-|the door, he began to descend by a winding staircase. 
ment, where Don Ilan was reading. The natural po-|The dean followed with a certain degree of trepidation, 
liteness of a Castillian had rather been improved than, which the length of the stairs greatly tended to increase ; 
impaired by the studies of the Toledan sage, who ex- for, to all appearance, they reached below the bed of the 
hibited nothing either in his dress or person that might) Tagus. At this depth a comfortable neat room was 
induce a suspicion of his dealing with the mysterious found, the walls completely covered with shelves, where 
powers of darkness. ‘TJ heartily greet your reverence,” | Don Julian kept his works on magic: globes, plani- 
said Don Illan to the dean, “and feel highly honoured spheres, and strange drawings, occupied the top of the 


THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO AND DON ILLAN* OF TOLEDO. 


the revived taste of society for the primitive sports of} by this visit. Whatever be the object of it, let me beg | book-cases. Fresh air was admitted, though it would be 


imagination, not unlike the renovated zest forthe amuse- 
ments of childhood, which often apppears on the decline 
of life, is a taste of sympathy; not of action. Society, 
after its maturity, may turn with pleasure to the con- 
templation of the simple play of fancy in which she de- 
lighted when young; but, contented with a mere review 
of her childish toys, she would be ashamed at the at- 
tempt to contrive new ones of the same sort. Society 
would not accept, now-a-days, a new series of oriental 
tales, though there is scarcely a man who will not revert 
with pleasure to those pages of enchantment. A con- 
tinuation of Sir Launcelot, and the recovery of the San- 
greal, would be received with more than indifference 
even from the pen of the author of Waverley; yet few 
will pass over the fragments of that kind, which, in the 
notes to Sir Walter Scott’s poems, enhance the interest 
of his works. The fact is, that the human mind, at its 


present age, can no more believe in sorcerers and magi-! 


cians, than a man of fifty could decently, or even plea- 
surably, join at one of the favourite games of his child- 
hood. Both, however, may, and often do, preserve a 
strong sympathy for the feelings of those who truly and 
heartily enjoy the tale of wonder, and those who still 
delight in the life and bustle of a youthful game. 


| Vehement and ungovernable wish had taken possession|do. “ Good heavens!” exclaimed the de 


you will defer stating it till I have made you quite at difficult to guess by what means, since the sound of 
home in this house. I hear my housekeeper making |gliding water, such as is heard at the lower part of a ship 
ready the noonday meal. That maid, sir, will show you! When sailing with a gentle breeze, indicated but a thin 
the room which has been prepared for you; and when | partition between the subterrancous cabinet and the 
you have brushed off the dust of the journey, you shall | river.—* Here, then,” said Don Julian, offering a chair 
find a canonical capon steaming hot upon the board.” ito the dean, and drawing another for himself towards a 
The dinner, which soon followed, was just what a|small round table, “we have only to choose among the 
pampered Spanish canon would wish it—abundant, nu- | elementary works of the science for which you long. 
tritive, and delicate.—« No, no,” said Don Ilan, when | Suppose we begin to read this small volume.” 
the soup anda bumper of Tinto had recruited the dean’s| The volume was laid on the table, and opened at the 
spirits, and he saw him making an attempt to break the |first page, containing circles, concentric and eccentric, 
object of his visit, “no business, please your reverence, |triangles with unintelligible characters, and the well- 
while at dinner. Let us enjoy our meal at present ; and known signs of the planets.—* This,” said Don Julian, 
when we have discussed the ol/a, the capon, and a bot- |“ is the alphabet of the whole science. Hermes, called 
tle of Yepes, it will be time enough to turn to the cares |‘T'rismegistus——” The sound of a small bell within 
of life.” the chamber made the dean almost Jeap out of his chair, 
The ecclesiastic’s full face had never beamed with |‘ Be not alarmed,” said Don Julian ; “it is the bell by 
more glee at the collation on Christmas eve, when, by | Which my servants let me know that they want to speak 
the indulgence of the church, the fast is broken at sun-|to me.” Saying thus, he pulled a silk string, and soon 
set, instead of continuing through the night, than it did after a servant appeared witha packet of letters. It was 
now under the influence of Don Julian’s good humour | addressed to the dean. A courier had closely followed 


and heart-cheering wine. Still it was evident that some | him on the road, and was that moment arrived at Tole- 
lean, having read 








of his mind, breaking out now and then in some hurried ithe contents of the letters; “my great uncle, the Arch- 


Sismondi, in censuring the extravagance of some| motion, some gulping up of a full glass of wine without! bishop of Santiago, is dangerously ill. This is, how- 
’ guiping u} g | : 


modern schools of poetry, observes, that “there are Ger-/ stopping to relish the flavour, and fifty other symptoms | ever, what the secretary says, from his lordship’s dictation. 
man and even French writers, who, preferring poetry to| of absence and impatience, which at such a distance| But here is another letter from the archdeacon of the 
every other display of mind, would gladly bring back| from the cathedral could not be attributed to the after-|diocese, who assures me that the old man was not ex- 


that credulity which gives fu!l scppe to the imagination, 
With this view they make their works either incoherent 
or improbable, in the hope of making them, in an equal 
measure, poetical. Thus they miss the peculiar advan-} 
tages of the present age, without reaching those of the 
past. Ignorance, to be tolerated, must be involuntary : 
it is only in that case that we can enter into all its pre- 
judices. We shall hear the history of Blue Beard with- 
out our incredulity being revolted, if the narrator be a 
knight of the fourteenth century ; but we should receive 
it with a contemptuous smile from one of our contem- 
poraries.”’ 


Sympathy, that widely-extended principle of our moral 





| ° ant ‘ | ‘ 
jnoon beil. The time came at length of rising from| pected to live. I can hardly repeat what he adds—poor 








nature, is the sole cause of these phenomena. That 
philosopher must have steeled himself by reflection who 


table, and in spite of Don Julian’s pressing request to | dear uncle! may I[eaven lengthen his days! The 
have another bottle, the dean, with certain dignity of|chapter seem to have turned their eyes towards me, and 
manner, led his good-natured host to the recess of an|—pugh ! it cannot be—but the electors, according to the 
oriel window, looking upon the river.—* Allow me, dear | archdeacon, are quite decided in my favour.”—« Well,” 
Don Julian,” he said, «to open my heart to you; for | said Don Julian, “all I regret is the interruption of our 
even your hospitality must fail to make me completely | studies 5 but I doubt not that you will soon wear the 
happy till I have obtained the boon which I came to ask.| mitre. In the mean time I would advise you to pretend 
I know that no man ever possessed greater power than vex illness does not allow you to return directly. A 
you over the invisible agents of the universe. I die to|few days will surely give a decided turn to the whole 
become an adept in that wonderful science, and if you j affair ; and, at all events, your absence, in case of an 
will receive me for your pupil, there is nothing I should jelection, will be construed into modesty. Write, there- 
think of sufficient worth to repay yeur friendship.”— | fore, your despatches, my dear sir, and we will prosecute 
“Good sir,” replied Don Julian, “ I should be extremely | our studies at another time.” 

loth to offend you; but permit me to say, that in spite of} T'wo days had elapsed since the arrival of the mes- 
the knowledge of causes and effects which I have ac-|senger, when the verger of the church of Santiago, at- 


does not feel some symptoms of horror upon hearing the | quired, all that my experience teaches me of the heart| tended by servants in splendid liveries, alighted at Don 
account of an apparition, or any supernatural event,| of man is not only vague and indistinct, but for the most | Julian's door with letters fer the dean. ‘The old prelate 
from the mouth of a person who firmly believes he wit-| part unfevourable. I only guess, I cannot read their|was dead, and his nephew had been elected to the see, 
nessed it. The philosopher may laugh at the credulity | thoughts, nor pry into the recesses of their minds. As|by the unanimous vote of the chapter. Tho elected 
of the narrator; but the man will respond to the strong) for yourself, I am sure you are a rising man and likely |dignitary seemed overcome by contending feelings ; but, 


feelings of his fellow man. 


| 
| 
} 


} 


to obtain the first dignities of the church. Butwhether,| having wiped away some decent tears, he assomed an 


Such is the reason why our interest is excited by old) when you find yourself in places of high honour and {air of gravity, which almost touched on superciliousness. 
writers of supernatural tales, and but very seldom by | patronage, you will remember the humble personage of| Don Julian addressed his congratulations, and was the 


others. With their works in our hands we are trans-/ whom you now ask a hazardous and important service, |first to kiss the new archbishop’s hand. “I hope,” he 

ported to other times ; we imagine ourselves living among_| it is impossible for me to ascertain.”’—« Nay, nay,” ex-/ added, “I may also congratulate my son, the young man 
, ° ° . ° e » ‘e . 4 ° ° P ° a ° 

the author’s contemporaries, partaking of their feelings,| claimed the dean, «but I know myself, if you do not,| who is now at the university of Paris; for I flatter my- 


and almost persuaded into their belief. If to this is} Don Julian. 


Generosity and friendship (since you!self your lordship will give him the deanery, which is 


| Julian,” replied the archbishop elect, “ my obligations to 


{ 
added a lively description of remote scenery, of places| force me to speak in my own praise) have been the de- | vacant by your promotion.” —* My worthy friend, Don 
| 


suited to the tone and character of the narrative, and| light of my soul even from childhood. Doubt not, my 
most of all, a strong allusion to some of the mysterious| dear friend, (for by that name I wish you would allow 


you I can never sufficiently repay. You have heard my 


principles of the human mind, the charm becomes irre-| me to call you,) doubt not, from this moment, to com-| character ; I hold a friend as another self. But why 


aistible. 


mand my services. Whatever interest I may possess, it|}should you take the lad away from his studies? An 


If partiality to a favourite author does not bias our| will be my highest gratification to see it redound in fa-| archbishop of Santiago cannot want preferment at any 
judgment, the story of the Dean of Santiago, which we| vour of you and yours,”—“< My hearty thanks for all, | time. Follow me to my diocese: I will not for all the 


subjoin, in a free translation from the Spanish of Prince 
Don Juan Manuel, is one of the finest specimens of this 


species of composition. But we must defer making any|ish name for .£milianus. 


observations on its peculiar character till our readers have 
the story itself before them. 
3 








Locker’s beautiful Views of Spain, 


|mitres in Christendom forego the benefit of your in- 
* Illan is, we believe, the same as J£illan, the Span-|struction. The deanery, to tell you the truth, must be 
jgiven to my uncle, my father’s own brother, who has 
+ See an interesting view of this spot among Mr.|had but a small living for many years; he is much liked 
lin Santiago, and I should lose my character if, to place 
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such a young man as your son at the head of the chap-| wherewith to pay my journey.”—*“ Away, I say,” an- 
ter, I neglected an exemplary priest, so nearly related to |swered the pope; “if my excessive bounty has made 
me.”’—“ Just as you please, my lord,” said Don Julian ; | you neglect your patrimony, I will no farther encourage 


and began to prepare for the journey. 

The acclamations which greeted the new archbishop 
on his arrival at the capital of Galicia were, not long 
after, succeeded by an universal regret at his translation 
to the see of the recently conquered town of Seville. 
«“T will not leave you behind,” said the archbishop to 
Don Julian, who, with more timidity than he showed at 
Toledo, approached to kiss the sacred ring in the arch- 
bishop’s right hand,* and to offer bis humble congratu- 
lations, “but do not fret about your son. He is too 
young. I have my mother’s relations to provide for ; 
but Seville is a rich see; the blessed King Ferdinand, 
who rescued it from the Moors, endowed its church so 
as to make it rival the first cathedrals in Christendom. 


Do but follow me, and all will be well in the end.” Don | 


Julian bowed with a suppressed sigh, and was soon after 
on the banks of the Guadalquivir, in the suite of the 
new archbishop. 

Scarcely had Don Julian’s pupil been at Seville one 
year, when his fur-extended fame moved the pope to 


send him a cardinal’s hat, desiring his presence at the | 
court of Rome. The crowd of visiters who came to 


congratulate the prelate, kept Don Julian away for many 
days. He at length obtained a private audience, and, 
with tears in his eyes, entreated his eminence not to 
oblige him to quit Spain. “ I am growing old, my lord,” 
he said: “I quitted my house at Toledo only for your 


your waste and improvidence. Poverty is but a slight 
punishment for your crimes.”—« But, father,” rejoined 
Don Julian, “ my wants are instant; I am hungry : give 
|me but a trifle to procure a supperto-night. ‘To-morrow 
\[ shall beg my way out of Rome.”—*« Heaven forbid,” 
| said the pope, “that I should be guilty of feeding the 
lally of the prince of darkness, Away, away from my 
|presence, or I instantly call for the guard.”—« Well 
then,” replied Don Julian, rising from the ground, and 
looking on the pope with a boldness which began to throw 
his holiness into a paroxysm of rage, “ if I am to starve 
|at Rome, I had better return to the supper which I ordered 
iat Toledo.” Thus saying, he rang a gold bell which 
stood on a table next the pope. 

The door opened without delay, and the Moorish 
\servant came in. The pope looked round, and found 
|himself in the subterraneous study under the Tagus. 
i Desire the cook,” said Don Julian to the maid, “ to put 
|but one partridge to roast; for I will not throw away the 
other on the Dean of Santiago.” 


| 
The supernatural machinery employed in the preced- 


ing tale, or the supposition that by some means unknown 
the human mind may be subjected to a complete delusion, 
during which it exists in a world of her own creation, 
perfectly independent of time and space, has a strong 
hold on what might be called man’s natural prejudices. 


sake, and in hopes of raising my son to some place of Far from there being any thing revolting or palpably 


honour and emolument in the church; T even gave up 
my favourite studies, except as far as they were of ser- 
vice to your eminence. My son—”  « No more of that, 
if you please, Don Julian,” interrupted the cardinal. 
“Follow me, you must; who can tell what may happen 
at Rome? ‘The pope is old, you know. But do not 
tease me about preferment. A public man has duties 
of a description which those in the lower ranks of life 
cannot either weigh or comprehend. I confess I am 
under obligations to you, and feel quite disposed to re- 
ward your services; yet I must not have my creditors 
knocking every day at my door: you understand, Don 
Julian. In a week we set out for Rome.” 

With such a strong tide of good fortune as had 
hitherto buoyed up Don Julian’s pupil, the reader can- 
not be surprised to find him, in a short time, wearing 
the papal crown. He was now arrived at the highest 


absurd in such an admission, the obscurity itself of the 
nature of time and space, and the phenomena of the 
‘dreaming and delirious mind, are ready to give it a co- 
louring of truth. The success, indeed, of the tales which 
have been composed upon that basis, proves how readily 
/men of all ages and nations have acknowledged, what 
'we might call, its poetical truth. The hint followed by 
Don Juan Manuel, in the Dean of Santiago, is found 
‘in the Turkish Tales, from which Addison took the story 
of Chahabeddin, in No. 94 of the Spectator, It is very 
‘probable that the Spanish author received it through the 
Arabs, his countrymen, and was the first who adapted it 
to European customs. The imitations of the Spanish 
tale are numerous. The learned antiquary, Mr. Donce, 
has, with his usual kindness, given us a list of seven 
works, where it is found in a variety of dress and cos- 
itume. We subjoin their titles in a note.* B. W. 


place of honour on earth ; but in the bustle of the elec- | 
tion and subsequent coronation, the man to whose won- | —— ee 
derful science he owed this rapid ascent, had completely 
slipped off his memory, Fatigued with the exhibition | 
of himself through the streets of Rome, which he had m t 
been obliged to make in a solemn procession, the new SUtweul Shipwreck of the Walsewell, 
pope sat alone in one of the chambers of the vatican. 1786. 
It was early in the night. By the light of two wax 
tapers which scarcely illuminated the farthest end of the} For nearly fifty years the wreck of the Halsewell, 
grand saloon, his holiness was enjoying that reverie of | East Indiaman, has been one of the first alluded to in 
mixed pain and pleasure which follows the complete | society, whenever the accidents of the sea have become 
attainment of ardent wishes, when Don Julian advanced the subject of conversation. The impression this me- 
in visible perturbation, conscious of the intrusion on |lancholy event made at the time it happened was not 
which he ventured. “ Holy father!” exclaimed the old | matter of wonder, when every circumstance relative to 
ian, and cast himself at his pupil’s feet; “holy father, |the catastrophe is considered. _ It occurred on the shore 
in pity to these gray hairs do not consign an old servant }of England; the ship was said to have been in a fine 
—micht I not say an old friend ’—to utter neglect and |condition and well appointed, though this is hardly re- 
forgetfulness. My son—” «By Saint Peter!” ejacu-|concilable with some circumstances attending her loss, 
lated his holiness, rising from the chair, “your insolence | when that event is considered in relation to the present 
shall be checked—you my friend! A magician the | improved state of the science of navigation: then there 
friend of Heaven's vicegerent !—Away, wretched man ! | was an interest of no common kind in the character of 
When I pretended to learn of thee, it was only to sound |the sufferers, a father and two daughters, young and 
the abyss of crime into which thou hadst plunged; I| beautiful, with other females of the same character to a 
did it with a view of bringing thee to condign punish-|number rarely seen exposed together to such casualties ; 
ment, Yet, in compassion to thy age, I will not make | the very place of the shipwreck, the mouth of a cavern, 
an example of thee, provided thou avoidest my eyes. at the foot of a frightful precipice, all were so many 
Hide thy crime and shame where thou canst. This | unusual accessories of interest to the heart-rending tale. 
moment thou must quit the palace, or the next closes It may be enquired, reasonably enough, if the fact of 
the gates of the inquisition upon thee.” | shipwreck be not of itself sufficient to excite pity in 
Trembling, and his wrinkled face bedewed with tears, | 
Don Julian begged to be allowed but one word more.| * Scot's “.Mensa Philosophica,” a very rare book. 
“Iam very poor, holy father,” said he; “trusting in| Blanchet’s “ Apologues.” In verse, from Blanchet, by 
your patronage I relinquished my all, and have not left Mr. Andrieux, in L’Esprit des Journaux, for 1799. In 
- |English prose, in Vol. VII. of Anderson’s “ Bee,” pro- 
* Catholic bishops wear a consecrated ring, which is bably from the French, by Mr. Johnes. ‘Tales from the 
kissed, with a bending of the knee, by those who ap-| French, 2 vols. 12mo. 1786. Boyer’s “ Wise and In- 
igenious Companion.” T'wine’s “ Schoolmaster.” 1575. 
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proach them. 








every breast; and no doubt this is true: but to make the 
remembrance of one calamity more lasting than another, 
it is necessary it should be accompanied by incidents 
which are more exciting, or it may fleet from memory 
among the similar accidents of which human suffering 
presents so numerous a catalogue. 

The Halsewell was a vessel of nearly eight hundred 
tons, commanded by Captain Pierce, an experienced 
officer, in the service of the East India Company. She 
was about to make her third voyage, and was reputed to 
be in very fine trim for that purpose ; and yet it appears, 
that three days after she sailed from the Downs she 
sprung aleak, and had several feet of water in the hold! 
Her crew was complete; the officers were men of ex- 
emplary ability and character. In addition to the sea- 
men and passengers, a number of soldiers were on 
board, going out to join their regiments in India. 

The passengers who were on board were Miss Eliza- 
heth Pierce and Miss M@ry Ann Pierce, one seventeen, 
the other only fifteen years of age; the two Misses Paul, 
related to the captain; Miss Mary Haggard; Miss Eli- 
zabeth Blackburn, and Miss Anne Mansell, a young 
lady returning to India, after having completed her edu- 
cation in England. Mr. John George Schultz, a gen- 
tleman going out to Bengal to arrange some matters of 
business, completed the list. 

The Halsewell left the Downs on New Year’s day, 
1786, having taken on board her passengers at the Hope. 
The next morning, being Monday, the second of Janu- 
ary, they were off Dunmore, and the weather fell calm. 
A breeze sprung up towards the latter part of the day, 
and they ran in towards the land to put the pilot on 
shore, of whom, notwithstanding, they did not get rid 
until the next day, when he was put on board a brig 
bound to Dublin. Thick weather came on before dark, 
and the wind being contrary, they found themselves 
obliged to anchor about nine at night in eighteen fathoms 
water. About four o'clock on the third, the wind blew 
fresh from east northeast, and they were obliged to cut 
the cable and stand out to sea. A heavy fall of snow 
came on, and it froze hard. When they had put the 
pilot out of the ship, as already stated, they bore down 
channel. After proceeding in this way until eight in 
the evening, the wind came round to the southward. 
Some of the sails were reefed, but about ten o’clock it 
blew a gale from the south, and they were forced to 
carry a press of sail, that they might keep the vessel off 
the shore. While thus carrying on, the hawser plugs, 
which were inside, were washed in, and the hawse-bags 
carried away, in consequence of which a large quantity 
of water was shipped. 

They sounded the well soon afterwards, and discover- 
ed that the Halsewell had sprung a leak, and that five 
feet of water was already in the hold. The pumps were 
now set at work, and an effort made to haul up the main- 
sail. They clewed up the main topsail, but could furl 
neither the one nor the other, although they made the 
attempt. 

About two o'clock on Wednesday morning they en- 
deavoured to wear, but unsuccessfully. ‘The main and 
mizen masts were then cut away, but they were still 
unable to wear the ship. The mast carried over with it 
the coxswain and four other men, who all perished. 
About eight o’clock the wreck was cleared away, and 
the ship got before the wind, where she remained for 
two hours. The water in the hold, which had gained 
on the pumps so as to have reached seven fect, was re- 
duced two, and the vessel’s head kept to the eastward, 
with the foresail only set. 

The wind lulled a good deal about ten o’clock. The 
vessel, however, strained and laboured excessively, so 
that at length the fore-top-mast rolled over the larboard 
side, and in its fall tore the foresail to pieces. About 
eleven o’clock the wind changed to the westward ; the 
weather cleared, and Berry Head was seen north by 


‘jeast, distant about five leagues. Another foresail was 


then bent, and a jury mainmast got up, upon which a 
top-gallant sail was set for a mainsail, under which they 
bore up for Portsmouth, while employed in getting in a 
jury mizen mast. 

About two o’clock on Thursday the wind chopped to 
the southward again, with hazy weather. It soon began 
to blow hard. ‘They saw Portland about middle day, 
bearing north by east, only two or three leagues distant. 
Near eight at night it blew hard from the south, and 
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Portland lights were seen northwest, distant about four 
or five leagues. ‘They now wore the ship, and got her 
head to the westward ; but seeing she lost ground on 
that tack, the captain wore again, still stretching away 
to the eastward, in the hope of clearing Peverel Point, 
and anchoring in Studland Bay. Their efforts to keep 
off a lee-shore were unsuccessful. At eleven that night 
they saw St. Alban’s Head only a mile and a half to 
leeward of them. ‘The sails were instantly taken in, 
and the small bower anchor let go, which brought up 
the ship at an entire cable. There they rode for about 
an hour, when the ship drove. The sheet anchor was 
then let go, and the vessel rode for about two hours, 
when she drove again, the wind having increased in 
violence. Their situation was now the most awful in 
which men could be placed. A rocky and precipitous 
shore gave them no hope on touching the land, for St. 
Alban’s Head and rocks were close to them, and the sea 
breaking upon them with indescribable fury. 

Captain Pierce now called the second mate, and asked 
what he thought of the possibility of saving the lives 
of those on board. Mr. Meriton, who was the second 
mate, replied, that he thought there was little hope of 
it, as the ship might every moment be expected to strike. 
Some mention was made of the boats, which then could 
be of little or no service; but in case they could be 
made available, it was agreed confidentially to reserve 
the long boat for the ladies and the officers, and precau- 
tions were taken for that object. 

It was two o'clock in the morning of Friday, January 
the sixth, and before the ship had struck, that Mr. Meri- 
ton went again into the cuddy, and Captain Pierce 
asked him if any thing could be done to save the ladies. 
He replied, it was impossible. Upon this, the captain, 
addressing his daughters, and folding them in his arms, 
said, “ Then, my dear children, we will perish together.” 
Just afterwards, the ship struck with great force, and a 
shriek of horror burst at once from every part of the 
vessel. The shock was so violent that the heads of 
those who were in the cuddy were struck against the 
planks over them. ‘The seamen now rushed upon the 
deck, on which no entreaties of their officers could get 
them before, the officers and soldiers having worked the 
pumps while they lay skulking in their hammocks. 
They now gave way to frantic terror and useless excla- 
mations. 

The ship struck, and struck again, unti! her planks 
were beaten in, and she fell broadside towards the shore. 
A number of men had mounted the ensign staff when 
the ship struck, expecting she would instantly go to 
pieces. The second mate recommended that they should 
all go to the side of the vessel, mount the rocks, and 
endeavour to reach them, as opportunity might offer. 

The spot on which the Halsewell struck was on the 
rocks very close to Seacombe, between Peverel Point 
and St. Alban’s Head, about three leagues from Port 
land. The precipitous shore, or rather cliff, rises there 
nearly perpendicular for a hundred feet. The spot 
where the vessel went to pieces was at the base of this 
precipice, where it overhung; and a cavern, about a 
hundred and fifty feet wide, and eleven or twelve yards 
deep, had been excavated by the sea. The bottom was 
strewed with ragged rocks, and the sides of the excava- 
tion were nearly upright. The Halsewell lay across the 
mouth, her broadside lying lowest being towards it, and 
stretching from one side to the other. The night was 
too dark for the people in the ship to be aware of the 
terrors of such a situation; they could not be seen from 
or reach the top of the cliff, if it had been day, because 
it overhung the base. Mr. Meriton, however, in igno- 
rance, and willing to hope the best, endeavoured to cheer 
those around him with the idea of the ship holding to- 
gether until daylight. He gave the ladies this expecta- 
tion, whenever any enquiries were made respecting their 
situation. The officers had assembled with them in the 
round-house, and seemed to lose, in endeavouring to 
comfort them, the sense of the imminent danger which 
environed themselves, and which grew every moment 
more fearful. ‘The crew were in deep despondency, in- 
capable of doing any thing but lamenting their situation. 
Captain Pierce observed one of the youths on board ery 
out every now and then that the ship was parting, and 
bade him be quiet with great cheerfulness, as, if the ship 
went to pieces, he would be safe enough. 





The scene in the round-house was one of painful in- 


There were nearly fifty souls present there at| water were near them. The noise of the sea at times 
this anxious moment. Captain Pierce sat on a piece of | rendered their voices indistinct, so that the sounds came 
furniture, with a daughter on each side pressed to his|upon him only at intervals. Mr. Brimer, the fifth mate, 
breast. The rest were seated on the deck, which was|had followed Mr. Rogers to the poop. They remained 
strewed with the broken furniture, music, and other ar-|there a short time, until the wave which had struck the 
ticles. Among those present were three black women, |round-house breaking, they both seized a hen-coop, and 
and two soldiers’ wives, one of whom had her husband | were carried by it on the nearest rock, where they were 
with her. The sailors had been clamorous to get in, but} miserably bruised. 
were kept out by the third and fifth mates. Mr. Meriton| Upon this rock there were twenty-seven men. It was 
cut up some pieces of wax candle, and stuck them up, |low water, and they were all convinced that on the flow- 
and lighted up all the lanterns he could find. He then |ing of the tide they should be washed off. Some of the 
seated himself, intending to wait for the dawn, and to | number tried to get to the back of the cavern, or up the 
assist the ladies in escaping. ‘They appeared much ex-|sides, to be beyond the reach of the returning waves. 
hausted, and he found for them a basket with some} Not a fourth part of the number, besides Mr. Rogers 
oranges, the juice of which he succeeded in getting them |and Mr. Brimer, succeeded. The others either remained 
to suck. They were all very composed except Miss} until they were carried off by the sea, or fell, and per- 
Mansell, who was on the floor in hysteric fits. ished in endeavouring to get into the cavern. The two 
Mr. Meriton, on going back to the party, saw an alter- | officers succeeded in getting a secure footing on the nar- 
ation in the ship, and that the sides were giving way ;|row ledges of rock projecting from the sides. Mr. Rogers 
upon which he came to the correct conclusion that be-|was so near Mr. Meriton, who it has been stated already 
fore long she would go to pieces. The deck was clearly |had preceded him, that they were able to converse. This 
heaving up; and from these tokens of change he went|was not the first scene of danger in which they had 
forward to observe further, when he discovered that the shared. They had survived a fearful mortality together 
vessel had parted amidships, and that the forepart lay jin another Indiaman, which had linked them in close 
farther out to sea. He saw that the time when the |friendship. They had only been home twenty-five days 
chance of escape existed could not be much prolonged, | when they embarked together in the ill-fated Halsewell. 
and that a moment’s delay might hurry him out of be-| Mr. Rogers was so exhausted when he reached his rest- 
ing. He therefore determined to follow the example of |ing-place in the cavern, that a few minutes longer would 
the people, who were endeavouring to get to the shore, | have incapacitated him for all effort. About twenty men 
although ignorant of its character. The ensign staff|were standing between him and Mr, Meriton, not one 
had been taken down, and attempted to be laid toward |of whom could move an inch without the danger of de- 
the rocks, but it snapped in two before it reached them. |struction. 
A lantern was handed through the skylight of the round-} The first mate said he would die with his uncle and 
house, by which Mr. Meriton discovered a spar, which | cousins, the Misses Pierce; were be to leave such dear 
seemed to lie one end on the ship the other on the rocks. | relations behind him, it would be worse than death—he 
Upon that he ventured to push himself forward, but | would deserve to be discarded for ever from the service, 
found that the end did not reach the rocks, as he had| The number of persons who had found shelter in the 
fancied, and he slipped off, receiving a very violent hurt |cavern was very considerable, but a good many had been 
in the fall. He could not get upon his legs before a|lost in trying to climb up out of the reach of the surf. 
wave washed him off, and he was obliged to swim for| From the place in which they were sheltered, they could 
support, until an advancing wave dashed him high up |still see through the dark a part of the vessel, and mise- 
into the back part of the cavern, where he got hold of a|rable as they were in one of the bitter nights of Janu- 
projecting piece of rock, which he must have speedily lary, they fondly hoped, for the sake of the women, that 
quitted, from his exhausted and benumbed state, and/|it would remain entire until daylight. ‘Their bosoms 
been carried back into the sea again, but for a seaman, |bled for the young and beautiful females on board. 
who, having got a secure fuoting, seized his hand, and| Every sea that broke made their hearts shrink within 
held it until he had time to gain a place of rest for his|them. Their fears were not long indulged. The con- 
feet. At length he climbed up high enough to get be-|summation they tremblingly anticipated was not delayed 
yond the reach of the waves. |a long space of time. In a few minutes after Mr. Ro- 
To return to the wreck. Mr. Rogers, the third mate,|gers and his companion had gained a secure footing, 
who escaped, stated that he remained with the captain | while shivering and benumbed with cold, they were ex- 
and ladies nearly twenty minutes after Mr. Meriton quit-| pressing these short-lived hopes, a general shriek, which 
ted them. On the latter leaving the round-house, Captain the roar of the breakers could not drown, penetrated to 
Pierce asked what was become of him. Mr. Rogers said | the inmost recesses of the cavern, and went still deeper 
he was gone on the deck to see what could be done. |into their hearts; female voices were plainly to be heard 
Soon after a heavy sea struck the ship and broke over |above the rest—voices that shrieked their last, and all 
it, when the ladies cried out, « O, poor Meriton is drown-| was still. The wreck of the vessel was entombed in the 
ed! had he staid with us he would have been safe.’”’| ocean, so deeply that not a fragment of it was ever seen 
All, particularly Miss Mary Ann Pierce, showed the |afterwards. ‘The survivors heard the shriek jong vibrate 
greatest concern at his supposed loss. Upon this Mr.|in their ears; it put aside for a moment all the feeling 
Rogers offered to go and call Mr. Meriton, but the ladies | of their own suffering ; they listened, but they heard no 
would not let him, fearing he might share the same fate. | second sound—the wind bellowed, and the surges thun- 
The waves now broke in at the fore part of the vessel dered, but not another cry of human misery arose out 
as far as the mainmast. Captain Pierce gave a tokenjof the ravages made in youth, beauty, and manhood. 
to Mr. Rogers to accompany him, and they took a lamp| They wept where they stood, on a projecting circle of 
and went together into the stern gallery. Captain | rock, clinging to the humid sides of the cavern, Agony 
Pierce, looking at the rocks, which in the gloom only |pierced their souls at the fate of their companions, al- 
presented the high black wall-like aspect of a perpen-|though they were themselves trembling with pain and 
dicular precipice, and nothing of the cavern where those bruises, and benumbed by cold. Others were so ex- 
who escaped were sheltered, asked Mr. Rogers if he hausted from previous exertion, that they could hold 
thought there was any possibility of saving the girls. |fast no longer, and tumbling on the rocks, or into the 
He replied, he feared there was none. They then re- isea beneath, perished with groans and exclamations that 
turned to the round-house, and Mr. Rogers hung up the heightened the suffering of the survivors, 
lamp. Captain Pierce sat down between his daughters} Day at length broke about three hours after the ship 
as before, endeavouring to suppress the tear which burst | disappeared. Its delay seemed to be drawn out to ages. 
from his eyes in spite of his struggles to prevent it. ‘The What a prospect presented itself to their view! The 
sea continued to rise and break very fast into the ship. | cliff overhung them so, that if ropes were let down they 
Mr. Schultz, the passenger, and Mr. M‘Maners, a mid-/could not touch them. The ship having entirely disap- 
shipman, enquired of Mr. Rogers what they should do/ peared, could be no guide to their miserable place of 
to escape. He replied, “Follow me!” They then alljrefuge. They had fired guns of distress in the night, 
three went into the stern gallery, and from thence pro-| but the country people, if they heard them, owing to 
ceeded until they reached the upper quarter gallery on |the violence of the storm, could not assist them from 
the poop. While they were there an enormous wave above, nor could a boat swim among the surges beneath. 
struck the ship, and the round-house gave way. Mr.| ‘There was a ledge, not broader than a man’s hand, 
Rogers heard the ladies shriek several times as if the! which ran along the cave to the rock at the outer side 
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of the cavern, and so round the corner of a perpendicu- 
lar face, then it was necdful to climb the precipice, nearly 
a hundred fect. The first who succeeded in this extra- 
ordinary achievement was Mr. Thompson, the quarter- 
master. he cook followed him, and then they hastened 
to the nearest house for assistance. This was at East- 
ineton, the habitation of Mr. Garland, who was steward 
of the Purbeck quarric He instantly collected the 
and, providing themselves with ropes, pro- 
ceeded to the spot. Mr. Meriton had clambered nearly 
to the edge of the precipice; a soldier preceded him, and 
had his foot on the stone, which Mr. Meriton’s hands 
grasped. The quarrymen let the rope down to the sol- 
dier, who laid hold of it with an effort which made his 
foot jerk, and loosened the stone which supported Mr. 
Meriton. The latter would lave fallen and been dashed 
to pieces, but for a second rope which was at that mo- 
ment let down, and coming in contact with his hand, he 


quarrymen, 


grasped it, and was saved. 

There was a chasm about thirty feet from the bottom 
of the precipice, and from the top to the place was about 
sixty feet; ten of these were a steep slope from the ex- 


treme summit to the verge, and then the fifty were 

almost perpendicular. 

feet. On the brink stood two quarrymen, a rope being 

tied round their bodies. Their rope was secured to an 
} 





The rock overhung about eight | 
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being molested by their being supposed traveling from 
some other motive. The master of the Crown inn, at 
Dorchester, set a rare and noble example of benevolence 
on this occasion, He not only entertained all the poor 
shipwrecked men liberally at his own house, but he pre- 
sented them each with a half crown on their departure. 

The destruction of the ship was one of the most com- 
plete ever known. Fragments of what had belonged to 
her covered the sea. The recesses of the rocks were 
filled with boards, dead carcasses, broken chests, trunks, 
tables, chairs, casks, masts, and yards. The body of 
Captain Pierce was found afterwards near Christchurch, 
twenty miles from the scene of the shipwreck. There 
also a part of the wreck, with many of the other bodies, 
came on shore. Captain Pierce left a wife and six sur- 
viving children. The ladies who perished were equally 
remarkable for their personal attractions and accomplish- 
ments, 

The weather, when the Halsewell was lost, was the 
most singular then remembered in England. The storms 
were severe, and marked by frequent shiftings of the 
wind. Frost and heavy snow either alternated with 
thunder and lightning, or happened at the same time. 
The Thisbe frigate was struck by lightning in the Chan- 
nel in the same storm as that in which perished the un- 
fortunate Pierce and his company. The masts and the 


iron bar, driven firmly into the ground behind them. |rigging were shivered, and both were obliged to be cut 
Then came two more, and two more. A hawser being | away to clear the wreck. The Thisbe was on her return 


passed between them, they were able to take hold of it 
if necessary to secure themselves from falling, or for a 
stay. They then let down a rope with a noose ready 
fixed, which the wind blew under the projecting rock 
into the cavern, so that it might be laid hold of by who- 
ever caught it, and put round his body. 

About eighteen were drawn up direct from the cavern 
in this manner. Three died when they reached the top, 
and a black man soon afterwards. The others, some 
cherry brandy, the first thing procured, and some gin- 
gerbread being given to them, were recovered sufficiently 
to reach a farm-house near, where every assistance was 
afforded them. 

How the first person clambered to the summit was 
deemed inexplicable ; he ‘could not tell himself; yet 
several did the same thing before assistance arrived, and 
others fell off and were dashed to pieces. Some of 
those saved had floated on pieces of the wreck to a part 
of the shore more easy to be ascended. About forty 
men had climbed up a part of the precipice, and could 
ascend no higher; these were soon drawn up by the 
ropes. 

The fate of Mr. Brimer was much Jamented. He had 
only been married nine days before the ship sailed. 
After getting, with Mr. Rogers, into the cavern, he re- 
mained there till mofning, when he crawled out. A 
rope was let down to him, which he took, and either 
fastened so insecurely round himself, or from agitation 
and cold, neglected the proper method of doing it, and 
falling, when nearly rescued from his dangerous situa- 
tion, he was dashed to pieces before the eyes of his 
companions. Increasing assistance was afforded as the 
day advanced, yet many perished as Mr. Brimer had 
done ; not being able through weakness to secure them- 
selves properly, and they were either dashed to pieces, 
or fell into the sea and were drowned. One falling into 
the waves, was carricd out beyond the breakers, and 
though he swam well, he was always carried further 
out, and could not even get near the surf again. He 
struggled long, until nature could do no more, and he 
finally sunk. One soldier was not taken up the cliff 
until the next morning, after a second night of bitter 
suffering. 

The number saved was found to be only seventy-four, 
out of two hundred and forty on board when the ship 
left the Downs, includinig passengers. Fifty more than 
the number saved are supposed to have reached the 
rocks, and to have fallen from them, the cavern, or cliffs. 
Fifty, or a larger number, sunk with the captain in the 
round-house. The exact number in the vessel was never 
ascertained, as the last returns sent from her did not ar- 
rive. 

Mr. Meriton and Mr. Rogers set off for London to 
carry the tidings to the India house, where they arrived 
on the eighth. They prepared the way for the seamen, 
by announcing at different places on the road, that they 
would soon appear, to prevent the poor fellows from 





from the Mediterranean, and in sight of her own shores. 





From the London Metropolitan. 
POOR RELATIONS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


My godfather was rich and old, 
And when his days were numbered, 

He left me lands, estates, and gold, 
Quite free and unencumbered ; 

Yet are my spirits faint and low, 
’Midst all congratulations ; 

This is my ceaseless source of wo— 
A host of poor relations! 


Fame’s trumpet my good fortune blew 
Throughout the neighbouring region, 
And, like the horn of Roderic Dhu, 
It roused an active legion: 
All to my lucky name allied 
Sprang to their several stations— 
I saw myself on every side 
Hemmed in by poor relations ! 


When [ attempt to go at large, 
They cling to me like brambles ; 

They “stop the chariot, board the barge,” 
And join me in my rambles: 

Drop in to dinner every day, 
Nor wait for invitations— 

“Rich men should open house,” they say, 
“ Keep for their poor relations.” 


My uncle loudly slaps my back, 
With freedom bold and hearty, 
And actually has styled me “Jack” 

Before a titled party ! 
Nay, he my schoolboy days recalls, 
When (matchless degradation !) 
I’ve nuts and apples, bats and balls, 
Coaxed from my poor relation. 


My aunt esteems my house, ’t is clear, 
Most eligible quarters— 

She ’s got two hundred pounds a year, 
And five unmarried daughters : 

My feasts will lead, she oft declares, 
To nuptial celebrations, 

And quickly bring five nice young heirs 
To woo my poor relations. 


My cousins to my house resort 
In tribes too great to mention— 
One much desires a place at court, 
And one a triflimg pension ; 





A pair of colours one would seize 
With loyal exultation— 

An India writership would please 
Another poor relation. 


One has a poem just sent forth, 
A mark for critic battery, 
In which my talents, wit, and worth, 
He lauds with fulsome flattery : 
All the reviews to pieces pull 
His clumsy adulation, 
And quiz the vain and wealthy gull, 
Puffed by his poor relation ! 


I read once in a German book 
Of some poor wretch’s trouble, 
Who moved, whichever way he took, 
Attended by a “double :” 
I deem his sufferings incomplete, 
Far worse are my vexations— 
Daily pursued down Regent street 
By twenty poor relations ! 


If I some coldness e’er display, 
One twaddler or another 

Whines—« What would your dear father say, 
And what your worthy mother? 

Kind, friendly folks, so good, so plain, 
Imagine their sensations, 

To see their only son’s disdain 
Shown to his poor relations.” 


To-day a letter came to me, 
Enough my nerves to splinter— 
Two thirteenth cousins, from Dundee, 
Mean at my house to winter ! 
They “know their visit I shall prize,” 
They ’ve “ often heard narrations 
Of my kind hospitalities 
To all my poor relations.” 


The Honourable Grace de Lisle 
Might grant me her affections, 
«Could I,” she whispers with a smile, 
“Shake off my low connections.” 
Alas! I’ve tried a thousand schemes, 
All ending in frustrations— 
My daily thoughts, my nightly dreams, 
Are full of poor relations. 


One hero of romance I know, 
Safe from all rude intrusion, 
How can the world its tears bestow 
Upon his sad seclusion ? 
’Tis the Jast man !—this thought must check 
At once his lamentations— 
That he ’s amid the general wreck 
Outlived his poor relations. 


—>— 


EXCERPTS. 


Man.—The glory of man does not consist in his be- 
ing a master, or a rich man, a nobleman, or a king; it 
consists in his being a man, in his being formed in the 
image of his Creator.— Saurin. 

Evil is in the world, and the permission of it is cer- 
tainly consistent with the attributes of Ged. Our 
inability to account for it is another thing, and the fact 
is not affected by it.—Jbid. 

Pertinacity of opinion more frequently arises from a 
partial view of a subject, than from a full comprehen- 
sion of it, and certainly is not of itself any proof of 
rectitude of judgment.— Bishop of Landaff. 

Humanity is one of the most beautiful parts of the 
divine system of Christianity, which teaches us not only 
to do good to mankind, but to love each other as brethren; 
and this all depends on the sensibility of our hearts,— 
the greatest blessing bestowed by Providence on man, 
and without which, with the most refined and polished 
understanding, he would be no better than a savage.— 
C. J. Fox. ; 


If ever there had been nothing, there never could have 
been any thing.—.dbernethy. 
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A WINTER IN LOWER STYRIA. 
BY CAPT. BASIL HALL, R. Ny F. R. s. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Invitation. 


It was a bright sunny morning, near the end of April, 
1834, when, accompanied by my wife and family, I left 
Rome for Naples. ‘The climate of the “ Bternal City,” 
which is grateful to most constitutions, had not proved 
so to mine ; and, for the first time in my life, I had fallen 
into low spirits, and indolent habits. ‘The endless ruins 
of ancient Rome—the wonders of the Vatican—the 
forest of churches—the gorgeous palaces—even the 
great Colosseum itself, and almost St. Peter's, one by 
one, had faded into indifference before my languid ob- 
servation. This was not hedlth; and my physician, 
who had much experietice of the Roman climate,—so 
fair arid ttedcherous,—declared, that nothing would do 
me any good but change of air. 

Never was learned opinion so quickly verified. At 
first starting,:the warm sun and the clear sky had no 
charms for me. And this strange feeling, which admit- 
ted the good, but felt only the gloom, so long as I con- 
tinued in the iinmediate vicinity of Rome, gradually, 
but perceptibly, began to evaporate as the carriage as- 
cended the gentle slopé of the ancient volcanic mountain 
of Albano. By the time we had gained the height of 
several hundred feet dbove the dome of St. Peter’s, 
judging from its appearance in the distance, I felt as if a 
load were taken off my lungs, and the nice mechanism 
which gives activity to the breath, and keeps up the 
flame of life, was ofice more free to move. I became 
enchanted with the blueness of the sky—the sharpness 
of the lights and shades; and, as the gentle puffs of 
wind crossed our path, I caught myself stretching for- 
ward to itthale their new and invigorating freshness. 
Long before reaching Albano, which stands, I should 
suppose, about a thousand feet above the level of the 
Tiber, I became so hungry and happy, that had not 
some trdces of rheumatism tied me by the leg, I should 
infallibly have leaped from the carriage, and scampered 
up the hill before the party to order dinner. On arriving 
at Albano, new objects of interest met our view. Our 
witidows looked full on the open sea—the beautiful, the 
classical Mediterranean—nowhere, except at Naples, so 
fertile in associations as near the coast we now looked 
biion; The beach might be distant about ten or twelve 
miles; and between us and the sea lay a broad flat belt 
of alluvial, marshy soil, scantily cultivated, and only 
here and there dotted with a bright, white cottage. 
Nearer, and where the land gradually rose towards the 
volcanic focus, the scenery partook of a more fertile and 
varied character; being not only cast into all sorts of 
shapes by the freaks of ancient earthquakes and erup- 
tions of lava, but covered with villas, gardens, vineyards, 
and olive orchards, every where glowing with the aston- 
ishing verdure of an Italian spring. 

Peeping through the foliage we could perceive many 
remnants of ancient buildings, which greatly contributed 
to characterise the scene. Some of these maintained 
more or less their old shape of towers and arches—others 
merely showed, by huge piles of brick and sculptured 
blocks of marble, what they might have been. Far off 
to the left, along the shore, in the southeastern direction, 
we could just distinguish the island of Ponzo, and still 
farther off, we were told might be seen, in days of pecu- 
liar clearness, the island of Ischia, which forms the 
northern horn of the Bay of Naples. 

Our admiration of this beautiful prospect was inter- 
rupted by the necessity of attending to the arrangements 
of the journey. As we traveled veturino, we had to stop 
for a couple of hours at Albano; during which time 
sundry other carriages arrived, and either passed on 
smartly with post horses, or stopped to take rest as we 
had done. Amongst these there was one which particu- 
larly engaged our attention ; and with that sort of fever- 
ish curiosity which proverbially belongs to traveling, I 
set about trying to discover who the people were with 
whose appearance we had been struck. Great was our 
pleasure on learning that here was no other than our 








amiable and accomplished Polish friend, with an un- 
pronounceable name, the Countess Rzewuska. We lost 
no time in repairing to her apartment to renew so agree- 
able an acquaintance, though it was but for a moment; 
for it appeared we were passing on opposite tacks, as 
she was coming from Naples, and we from Rome. No 
sooner had we entered than she exclaimed :-— 

« Oh, how fortunate! It is only a day or two since I 
received a letter from Germany, containing a message to 
you; and had we not now fallen in with each other, I 
might nevet have been able to deliver it. My correspond- 
ent supposed we were still at Rome together, forgetting 
that at this season the travellers who crowd there in 
winter scatter themselves in all directions the moment 
the bteath of spring opens the season. This letter,” 
continued she, pulling one from her reticule, « contains 
a message from the Countess Purgstall, an elderly Scotish 
lady, who, having married forty years ago a nobleman 
of Austria, has tesided in that country ever since. I 
am desired to ascertain if vou be the son of Sir James 
Hall, one of her earliest and most intimate friends in 
Edinburgh? And if so, as I believe to be the case, I 
am requested to invite you, in her name, most cordially, 
to pay her a visit at her country place, the Schloss, or 
castle, of Hainfeld, near Gratz, should you think of 
taking the homeward route through Styria, instead of 
following the beaten track of the Tyrol.” 

It was impossible such an invitation could have been 
given to travellers less hampered by plans ¢ for we made 
it a constant rule to be guided by circumstances as they 
arose, and not to entangle ourselves by previous arrange- 
ments which might or might not prove suitable when 
the time came. Thus, the map of Europe was always 
before us, where to choose our place of rest, or rather 
unrest, and Mrs. Starke our guide. Having looked at 
the various routes, studied them, and made our calctla- 
tions as to time and place, we came to the resolution 
that, provided we received, in due season, a somewhat 
more specific invitation, it might be no bad sport to visit 
a German castle, as something fresh, and out of the ordi- 
nary course of jog-trot traveling. In order to prevent 
all mistakes, I thought it best to communicate at once 
with the lady herself. 

I accordingly wrote a letter, mentioning the number 
of which our party consisted, giving a sketch of our 
plans for the summer, and requesting farther information 
about roads, and the best seasons for traveling in Ger- 
many. 

To this letter F received two answers, the second being 
written under an erroneous impression that the first was 
misdirected ; and as there are several parts of these let- 
ters which help to elucidate the character of our future 
hostess, I shall venture to make free extracts from both. 
As yet our purpose of paying her a visit was quite un- 
decided ; but we felt our interest in the project, and our 
curiosity as to the character and situation of our distant 
and unseen friend greatly heightened by these commu- 
nications. I should mention, that all we knew of the 
Countess Purgstall, was, that she was sister to Mrs. 
Dugald Stewart, widow of the celebrated writer on moral 
philosophy ; that she had married a German nobleman, 
late in the last century, and proceeded witli him to Aus- 
tria, and that ste had never révisited her native country. 
We had also a vague recollection of having heard that 
she had been extremely unfortunate in her family, and 
was left solitary in the world; moreover, that she was 
remarkably clever, and rather eccentric. But we formed 
no just conception of this extraordinary person from any 
such glimpses of character as these letters, or other ac- 
counts afforded us. On reading them now, it is true, 
when familiar with the whole topic, we can discover 
many touches which might have given us some insight 
into a matter which eventually interested us a great deal 
more sincerely and deeply than we could at first have 
supposed possible. The countess’s first Jetter ran thus 
—it was dated 7th May, Hainfeld :— 

“JT have this moment, my dear sir, received your 
letter, dated Albano, 21st April. EF am now so unac- 
customed to a pleasing sensation, that I tremble while I 
tell you, it will be doing me a very great favour indeed 
if Mrs. Hall and you will bestow a visit upon me. Your 
little darlings surely need repose. I beseech you to let 
them find a home for a few weeks in Hainfeld ; the house 
is large ; there are thirty-nine tooms on this floor all 
completely furnished, though in the mode of the last 





century; the air and water are good; the country is 
rich, well cultivated, and varied enough to be ple dsing: 
I dare not promise you amusements; I ani a widowed 
woman, cut off from the tree of life; but if a cordial 
welconie can render solitude stipportable, f am sure you 
will find it here. Hungary is only three hours distant 
from this—it is a country little known. You will be 
Well received by my neighbours of the frontier, and find 
the people a race distinct from any in Europe. 

“ As to this road, I cart assure you it is excellent—in 
every respect preferable to the one by Tyrol. The first 
English travellers by accident took the road by Tyrol ; 
this made it the fashion, and ever since they have flown 
that way like a flock of birds: The Alp# and lakes of 
Styria are fully as interesting as those in Tyrol, and as 
yet unknown to the English, and Gratz is not inferior to 
Innspruck. Besides, you cart have an advantage in 
taking this road I am sure you will know how to valué 
—it is, to be acquainted with the Archduke John, who 
lives in a quiet, sitnple style, at his iron works, and will 
receive you with pleasure. He is wonderfully well ine 
formed ; has vast practical knowledge, and his tanners 
are truly pleasing. Asa man he bias few equals—as a 
prince, he is a phenomenon. 

* * * LJ * 

“T dare not speak of the hore of my youth. Thirtys 
five years of absence have sponged me from the remem- 
brance of those dearest to me; but if you graciously 
visit me, you will draw back the veil and give me a 
glimpse of things sttll, alas! too dear to me, 

“If you will write me a note and let me know wheti 
I dare hope to see you, it will be a great pleasure to me. 
The Governor of Milan, Count Hardegg, will please you 
much, and also our countryman, General Count Nugent, 
at Trieste. I fear to lose a post, and setid you these 
hurried lines, praying you to believe me your truly 
obliged, and [ trust soon to say, grateful friend, 

« C.* Pursstati? 


The second Ictter is fuller, emd still more character 
istic. 


“My Dear Sir,—With a grief which I catmot ex- 
press, I discovered a few minutes ago, on looking over 
the little register of my letters, that I had addressed my 
answer to yours not to Rome, but to Naples. It was a 
degree of absence worthy of your good grand uncle, of 
absent memory; but I have not, alas! the apology of 
genius to plead. My mistakes are owing to a very 
different cause of late—to the state of tny health. For 
more than three yeurs I have been the victim of rheama- 
tism, or what some physicians arte pleased to call the 
tic-douloureux-volant. This cruel disease has torn my 
nerves in pieces, and when I am agitated, as I was when 
I received your letter—so dearly welcome to me—I be- 
came quite confused. Pardon, my dear sir, my seeming 
delay in answering your letter. I wrote instantly, but 
my silly letter is literally poste restante in Naples. If 
hope these lines will reach you safely, and convince 
Mrs. Hall and you how unfeignedly happy I shall be to 
see you and your little darlings. It will indeed be most 
gratifying to me if you will allow the infants to repose 
here for a few wecks, attd find in Hainfeld the quiet of 
home, Your excellent Scotish nursery-maid will revive 
me with letting me heart once more the langtidge of my 
heart. She shall arrange all here exactly as she wishes, 
and, I trust; make the dear chiidren comfortable. The 
house is very large; there are thitty-nine rooms on this 
floor: Not only your farmily, but any friends you choose 
to bring along with vou, can find place enough. The 
country is truly healthy ; the soil rich and well cultivated, 
and the hills and distant mountains covered with forests. 
The people resemble their oxen—they are diligent and 
docile. There are few neighbours, except in Hungary 
(three hours’ distance from this); and Hungary is a 
country little known and deserving your attention, Styria 
is also a country Jittle known, owing to the singular famey 
or fashion of the English always to fly between Vienna 
and Italy, by the way of ‘Fyrol. Kotzebte says, ‘ The 


*It may be right to explain that this C. stands for 
countess, and not for the initial of a Christian name, 
hers being J. A. It is a general custom on the continent 
for persons of rank to write their title as a part of the 
signature. 
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English carry their prejudices, as they do their tea-ket- 1 easiees, which I sent to the countess’s pressing invita- 
tles, all over the world with them.’ This, in general, is | tion, will suffice to show what we were about, and in 
jut in what tespeets the ‘l'yrol| what mind we looked forward to the proposed visit. 


merely an tnpertinence ; 


road, it holds true; our road is in many respects 
: “« Maple h lt % 
preferable. Naples, 7th July, 1834 
«“ You enquire as to the state of the reads. They are} “My Dear Manam,—You need have no further re- 
excellent. I'he Eilwagen, a kind of diligence, takes | morse of conscience about the address of your letters, as 


regularly fifty-five hours between Trieste and Gratz, and | | both of them reached me in safety. In my turn I must 
twenty-five hours between Gratz and Vienna. As man| apologise and explain the reason of this tardy reply. 
and beast in Austria move discreetly, this, with the aid| We have been absent from Naples on a cruise to Sicily 
p, will show you the true state of the) and Malta, in a vessel of this place, hired expressly for 
roads. |the voyage; and although we have returned more than 

“The tenure of property in this country is very dif-|a week, we have not yet come to such a fixed arrange- 
ferent from the English ; and T would fain, were it pos-| ment for our future plans as to enable us to say, with 
sible, excite your curiosity as to Styria. The constitution) much precision, at what period we shall be in your 
of the American states interested you. Why should) neighbourhood, In the mean time, I must no longer 
not ours do so? The country is divided into circles ;| delay writing in my own name, and that of Mrs. Hall, 
mine contains 4200 souls. My bailiff collects all the|to thank you for your kindness and attention, and to say 
taxes within the circle; manages the conscription; the| that we shall be most happy to avail ourselves of your 
the criminal justice in the first instance, the pro-| hospitable invitation on our way north, if we can possi. 


of your post-ma 


police ; 


perty of minors, &c. &c. He must have passed bis| bly arrange to do so, We are at present busily em- 
trials as an advocate, and I must pay him and his as-| ployed in ‘seeing up’ or ‘demolishing’ Naples and its 
sistants, or what is called my chancery. J defy the public} beautiful contorni ; but, in the course of this month, or, 


affairs, in as far as this goes, to cost less to a govern-|as the Indian ships say, ‘in all July,’ we hope to com- 
ment. The said bailiff also collects the dominical, or| plete our sight-seeing labours. It is probable that 
what is due to me, and manages the landed property,| towards the middle of September we shall be advancing 
which, as we have no farming, is kept, according to the| upon your castle. As the time draws nearer, however, 
Scotish phrase, in our own hands. The first crop of|I shall give you due notice of our approach. Our party 
hay was housed yesterday, so if you travel with your| will not occupy more than three or four of the three 
own horses, good food ready for them. After the| dozen apartments which you speak of, and I have no 
wheat and rye are cut down, buckwheat is sown, which | doubt we shall all greatly enjoy our visit. 
can ripen even under the It is the food of the} “I shal! endeavour to profit also by your advice with 
peasantry, as oatmeal was formerly of the Scotish High-| respect to Styria; indeed, we have no especial love for 
landers; but the crop from the best ground is sold off) the Tyrol, and should only have followed the beaten 
are good and, cockney route, from having generally observed that the 
docile. The owing to the dreadful war, &e.,| said cockney, somehow, almost always finds out the 
are mostly on short commons. Wehave no poor, which,| things best worth seeing. Your local authority in this 
owing to the question in England respecting the poor) matter, however, will certainly guide us, unless unfore- 
laws, is deserving of being noticed. No man is allowed| seen circumstances carry us too far out of the way. For 
to marry till he can prove he is able to maintain a wife; my part, I have always so much difficulty in acquiring 
and children ; and this, with the law of celibacy of the) correct geographical ideas with respect to any country I 
clergy, and the caution required of the military*—almost | have not visited, that I can seldom decide which route 
an act of celibacy—are checks on population which it is best to take, till the country in question is near at 
would make the f Mr. Malthus and Miss Marti-| hand. By the time we reach Venice, we shall be better 
neau burn within them for admiration. The result is, instructed on many such points, and it will certainly be 
people. The mask of re-| no small comfort to see something new on the continent. 
At the last grand jubilee, in the| It is true Iam not writing a book; but I often sigh for 
seventy-two of adorned the} some bit of ground to tread upon which has not been 
covered with garlands, ploughed up by the merciless pens of preceding travel- 
tht months forty-four of in In this poor exhausted Italy, countless classical 
Madam Nature is not a political econo-| scholars, ncn of wit and fancy, blues, Roman catholics, 


is 


snow, 


to pay the very high taxes. ‘The people 


noblesse, 


hearts o 


the entire demoralising of the 
ligion helps nothing. 
next parish, 
procession, dres 
of flowers. In ei 
the family way. 


pairs Virgins 


sed in white, and 


them were lers. 


mist, and she does not let her laws be outraged with| protestants, poets, painters, and philosobhe rs, with ten 
impunity. thousand others, of all persuasions, capacities, politics, 
“As another motive to visit Styria, there is a phy-| tastes, and experiences, have worried and scourged the 


sician at St. 
all the miracles ever 


Were I not virtu 


three hours from this, who works} land till it will scarcely bear a blade of decent grass, or 
wrought, except raising the dead,/ even a thistle for any stray donkey that may be passing. 
ly dead , | would consult him. He is| But your account of Styria does stir up my ink-horn ; 
ahomeopathic; forty-nine thousand sick have been with| and if I don’t make a quarto out of it, the fault is 
him since all believe in his infallibility,| mine! 
The alleopathic school endeavour to suffocate the sys-| “Seriously, I shall be very glad to see the state of 
tem of Hahnemann, bet in vain. A question of such| manners you allude to, and I look forward with pleasure 
consequence to the human race, and so easily decided on; to our meeting in the castle of Hainfeld, there, as you 
the spot, is surely deserving of your investigation. |say, to ‘ unfatigue’ ourselves; a process very suitable, I 
“Tam ashamed to send you so tedious a scrawl, but| assure you, after the toils of sight-seeing in the south of 
you will pardon me, for you know it is out of the abun-| Italy at midsummer, more especially as old Vesuvius is 
May [ trust) now in full eruption, and his sides streaked with fiery 


Gothard, 


Noveinber, and 


dance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 


you will induce Mrs. Hall to ‘unfatigue’ herself and | torrents, 
her little angels, in this 'Tadmore in the wilderness? 7} ° ° ° “i . * 
have nothing, alas! to offer you all but my hearty wel-| “I feel flattered and gratified by the favourable 


come. God knows it is sincere. In haste, for I fear to| opinion expressed by your neighbour of the work I 
lose a post. I bid you, my dear sir, farewell.—11t| wrote on America. I have had, in my day, my share of 
June. My address is simply Gratz. N.B. There is) abuse; and very well pleased I was with such notice. 


| When an author takes any particular line, especially in 
| politics, he ought to consider the censure of those he is 
These letters very made us decide to take | | entirely opposed to, as the best acknowledgment that he 
Styria in our way to the North, but we had still much | bas not missed his intended point—that he has not mis- 
to see in Italy, It is not my present pur- | stated his own views. For the rest, he must be content 
pose, however, to enter upon these adventures, though] with the approbation of one or two judicious friends, 
some of them proved highly interesting. The following| merely to satisfy him that he has not, in his zeal, done 
—_—- harm instead of good to the cause he wishes to defend.” 


a respectable library here.” 


nearly 1 


and elsewhere. 


* No officer in the Austrian army is allowed to marry, 
unless he previously deposits a sum of money in the 
hands of government for the maintenance of his widow 
and children in the event of his death. 


To this letter I received the following answer when at 
the delicious Baths of Lucca, the most delightful sum- 


‘The sum varies| mer residence in all Italy. There are so many traits, 


| ture hostess, scattered up and down deed letters, which 
will assist in introducing her to the reader’s acquaint- 
ance much better than I could do myself, that I venture 
to give them almost entire. ‘They will show also how 
great her anxiety was to engage us, at all hazards, to 
come to her, and thus serve to explain subsequent pas- 
sages in the curious history of ‘our intercourse. 


“12th August. 


“My Dear Sir,—I had the happiness of receiving 
your letter of the 7th July, in course; and a few 
minutes ago, your second dear letter, dated the 26th. It 
was only my fear of teasing you with my scribble-scrab- 
bles, as Winifred Jenkins would call them, that pre- 
vented me from answering the first directly. Mrs. Hall 
and you knew, I thought, my sincere wishes, and had 
promised to bestow on me the long-wished-for enjoyment 
of hearing once more the language of my heart. I 
hoped, and still hope, you will find repose agreeable, 
particularly for your little darlings, after such long and 
fatiguing wanderings. I have been very anxious on 
their account, for the heat this summer is unexampled, 
and for infants it is dangerous. Even ‘here the 
thermometer of Reaumur was at 31° in the shade, or 
102° of Fahrenheit. 

“Tyrol is certainly worth seeing, particularly for 
cockneys who never saw a mountain; but as no one of 
them, by any accident, ever took the Styrian road, they 
could form no judgment on the subject. Gratz, though 
a town of no consequence, has finer environs than any 
town I know, Florence excepted; and it has a merit 
which, luckily for its inhabitants, has not been discovered 
by the English, who are on the saving establishment—it 
is the cheapest place to live at in Europe. 

“The Archduke John has founded a museum at 
Gratz, the geological specimens of which, mostly col- 
lected by himself, will give you a just idea of the bones 
of our country. My horses shall be in waiting as soon 
as you tell me the day and the number necessary to con- 
duct you safely to poor desolate Hainfeld, and any friends 
of yours shall be heartily welcome; only I pray you to 
prepare them for our half-savage state of existence. 
Vulgar meat and drink in plenty, and an undiscovered 
country, is all they dare expect. I am sure Venice will 
be very interesting to you. I used to consider a fine 
ship under sail, as the proudest work man could boast of ; 
but when one sees this city of palaces sitting on the sea, 
und smiling at the waves in their fury, every other won- 
der of the world is annihilated. Its rapid destruction is 
saddening.—If it is painful to see a once-lovely woman 
becoming decrepit, what is it to see Venice sinking into 
its watery grave ? 

“ You do perfectly well to go by steam, for you can 
sup at Venice, and breakfast at Trieste. The coast-road 
is very tedious, and there are often bad fevers about. I 
am sure you will like the commander-in-chief at Trieste, 
Count Nugent, also Mr. Thomas Thomson Hay, a first- 
rate merchant there, who, from his kind attention to me, 
I am certain must be a good man. He will give you 
better information respecting the commerce, &c., of 
Trieste, than those who govern there. At Adelsberg, 
three posts on this side of Trieste, there is a vast cavern, 
which, when illuminated, is, they say, magnificent. A 
singular kind of fishes is found in a stream that runs 
through these caves. They have a comb on their heads 
like that of a cock; they have no eyes, yet, when ex- 
posed to the light they seem to suffer. Near Adelsberg, 
but about a post off the road, is a lake called the Cirk- 
nitzer See. By means of five or six tunnels, the water 
leaves it once in the year, and it is possible to cut down 
corn, hunt, and fish on the same ground, during the 
same season! When the waters return, they bring a 
number of fish, often from six to eight pounds’ weight, 
out of their subterranean abode. 

“At Laybach, two roads part for Gratz—they are 
equally good; but that by Cilly is twelve posts, the other, 
by Klagenfurt and Upper Styria, is nineteen posts; and 
by this road one sees mountains, brothers and sisters to 
the Tyrolese ; and those who love them can satisfy the 
sentiment. The great iron-works of Vordernberg, where 
the Archduke John resides, are about a post from Leo- 
ben. The country from Bruck to Gratz is extremely 
romantic. Your late arrival, alas! will only show you 
the nakedness of the land, though autumn, as it retires, 





with the rank of the officer.—B. H. explanatory more or less of the peculiarities of our fu- 





may still, as Sir Walter expresses it, leave ‘its mantle’s 
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fold’ on the forests; but ‘the shroud of russet dropped 
with gold, is a poor indemnity for the summer’s beauty 
you have left behind you. All things pass! 


e * * * * * 

«JT am ashamed of so tedious a letter. During the 
thirty-six years I have lived in this country, I have for- 
gotten, in a great degree, English; and I see so many 
new words in a Review Mr. Hay lent me a few days ago, 
they quite confuse my poor head. It is a dreadful fate 
to survive all one lived for, as I have done,—even the 
language of my mother country. My spirits are failing 
me to-day, and the very flies will not allow me to write ; 
they nestle between my spectacles and my eyes and tor- 
ment me. I pray write soon, my dear sir.” 


There was one thing about this letter which puzzled 
us a good deal, especially when we came near the spots 
she describes, and the routes which we had to chouse 
amongst, after landing at Trieste. While she enumerates 
several objects of interest which lay in our way, she 
omits all mention, or even allusion to the great quicksil- 
ver mine of Idria, the second in importance of its kind 
in the world, as I learned lately in a conversation with 
Humboldt. At all events, as it is by far the most curious 
thing, and best worth seeing, in that part of the country, 
we failed not to visit it in passing. But it was not till 
long afterwards, that I ascertained that the good old 
countess had purposely avoided mentioning Idria, in the 
hope that we should pass it without examination. It 
seems she had learned that the miners employed in 
handling the quicksilver are liable to various diseases ; 
and she took it into her head, that, as our curiosity might 
tempt us to explore pretty deeply into the mine, and to 
touch the specimens of the earths and ores containing 
the insidious poison of this extraordinary metal, we 
might become ill and die, or, at all events, be detained 
before reaching her! Now, as her every thought and 
feeling was occupied at that moment in making out this 
grand point, she saw nothing unreasonable in concealing 
from us, so far as she could, even an object of such sur- 
passing interest as the mines of Idria. 

Before reaching Hainfeld, however, we kept up a 
tolerably active correspondence. In answer to hers of 
the 12th August, I wrote a rather free and easy epistle, 
to which there speedily came an answer, which showed 
that so far we had not mistaken the good old lady’s cha- 
racter. Her increasing and almost feverish anxiety to 
draw us into her castle is well shown in the following 
letter :— 


“ September the 6th.—The thermometer of Reaumur 
is now at 27° (923° Fahrenheit), not a drop of rain 
falls, so all is burnt up. Water fails every where, but 
here it is good and enough. 

“I had last night, my dear sir, the pleasure to receive 
your thrice welcome letter. I cannot express how proud 
and happy I shall be if I can induce you to undertake 
a voyage of discovery into this our terra incognita. As 
I write very unintelligibly, I have desired my bailiff to 
trace the roads from Trieste to Gratz after a map, with 
the name of each post, and a cross at the houses where 
it is fittest to sleep at. ‘The inns in Germany are less 
like the Italian than the old Scotish ones. The first mark 
is at Adelsberg, a short day’s journey ; but I thought you 
would like to explore the vast cavern and the little fishes 
there. If any thing fails you, speak with the captain of 
the circle, Comte Brandais, in my name. His angel of 
a wife was dear to me from her infancy, but she died so 
lately I cannot write to him. 

“There is no country so full of strange caverns and 
underground rivers, as the one you will pass through. 
One of the rivers comes above ground, full grown, near 
Laybach. Jason and his Argonauts passed the winter 
in Laybach. In the spring they took their ship to pieces 
and carried it tothe sea. You will laugh at this, but our 
antiquarians will give you irrefragable authority for it. 
You will see by the marks I am extremely glad you pre- 
fer the shortest road to Gratz. It is the decision of wis- 
dom, and I have no doubt you will find her ways are 
pleasantness. Your darlings will, I am sure, be per- 
fectly safe under the care of their German governess, 
who, I trust, will find herself perfectly at home; while 
your precious Scotish nursery maid and I will understand 
one another famously. Such a person as she is ceases 





to be a servant; she is a friend. She can dine with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bailiff, or where she wills. 
* * * - * * 

“TIT must warn you about the custom-houses—they 
are one of our plagues. The money you need on the 
road are pieces of twenty kreutzers, with what is called 
good and bad paper money. Ten florins good make 
twenty-five bad. In all Germany the English are con- 
sidered as fair game, particularly in the inns, Our inn- 
keepers do not dispute, like the Italians, for the charac- 
ter of the people is reserved ; and they will not come 
down a farthing in their bills. It is marked on your 
map whether the stages are single or double posts, and 
I have always seen the driver paid as one horse; but 
unless they are contented they drive slowly, and the 
loss of time and the expense of the inns is more than 
the difference. If you will have the goodness to write 
me a line on arriving at Trieste, the horses shall be sent 
to Gratz to wait for you. 

“ Hainfeld is about six hours from Gratz. Your 
sweet infants will be sadly disappointed when, instead 
of a splendid dwelling, they see a building like a manu- 


cows lodged within a gunshot of their bed-chamber. At 


desolate Hainfeld! Farewell.” 


—— 
CHAPTER II. 
The Schloss. 


When we hear of a German castle, our imaginations 
represent to us a huge, dark looking fabric, on the edge 
of a frowning precipice, and well nigh hid in the shade 
of forests, some centuries older than the building which 
has long outlived the fame of him who raised it. 
cordingly, as we drove along from Gratz, we pleased our 
fancy by speculating on the wild scenery of our friend’s 
mansion, which, from the grandeur of the neighbour- 
hood of Gratz, we felt fairly entitled to expect, would 
not belie the romantic character which belongs to such 
spots. 

We had, it is true, seen drawings of Hainfeld, but 


ing them when they speak the truth. It is indeed part 
of an artist’s confession of faith, to avow his love for 
the imaginative over what he is pleased to call the vul- 
gar reality ; and, sooth to say, these gentlemen generally 
take good care, that if there be any vulgarity in their 
nominal representations, it shall not consist in too close 
a resemblance to the things represented. 


tion of the place we were going to, and strained our 
eyes with some anxiety in the direction pointed out by 
the countess’s coachman, as we wound our way amongst 
the hills, eager to catch a sight of the castle before the 
daylight had quite ebbed away. Nothing, however, could 
we see in the smallest degree like a castle, even when 
the hills spread themselves out into a broad, flat, richly 
cultivated valley, with a small sluggish stream, the Raab, 
stealing its way along the middle of the bottom land, or 
haugh, where its course was indicated by a double line 
of willows, alders, and other thirsty trees, the only em- 
bellishments of this kind which the thrift of the farmers 
had Jefi in the centre of the landscape. 

At length four little sharp turrets, indicating the four 
corners of the long looked-for Schloss, or castle, came 


which, to do its looks no injustice, and in the words of 
its proprietor, resembled nothing so much as a manufac- 
tory. Instead of standing boldly on the top of a high 
rock, the family mansion of the Purgstalls was placed 
in the flattest part of a flat valley, far from the abun- 
dant trees and rich scenery of the adjacent high grounds, 


tions which might have been selected on the same pro- 


perty. 
As we drove under the old archway which admitted 


guese convent. 








factory ; the grounds in culture to the door, and the 


first they will be afraid of me, for I am now like no-|tion room of the countess. 
thing they ever saw, except the picture of Mademoiselle} paying our duty without delay to the mistress of the 
Endor in an old family bible. Alas! the ravages of! 


Ac-| 


almost all drawings tell such lies that there is no believ- | 


Be this as it may, we had formed no very correct no- | 


in sight, and presently afterwards the whole building, | 


as if in utter contempt of the many picturesque situa- 


us to the quadrangle in the interior, we might have fan-| choose. 
cied we had entered the court of a Spanish or Portu-| rooms are small and comfortless, but in Hainfeld they 
There was just light enough to show/ were large and commodious; and though the furniture 
us the corridor on each of the four sides, arched all! was not abundant, or at least not so superabundant as 
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along and open to the sky, with a row of doors leading 
to what in a convent would be the cells, but which here 
were of course much larger apartments. A worse de- 
scription of architecture, for so rigorous a climate as that 
of Germany, could not well be imagined, and we learned 
afterwards that it had been introduced by an Italian 
architect who saw the country only in summer. The 
natives of the day having little or no acquaintance with 
other countries, and no great ingenuity of their own, 
quietly adopted the fashion, to the permanent discomfort 
of themselves and of all succeeding generations. 

Two of the corners of the quadrangle were filled with 
broad staircases by which the corridor was gained, and 
at the bottom of one of these we were received by the 
countess’s head servant, who welcomed us with the air 
of a cordial landlord, and even reproached us good- 
humouredly for our delay, by saying they had all been 
| anxiously looking out for us several days. “ But better 
|late than never,” added he, in a dialect between Italian 
jand French—for he was a Piedmontese; and having 
|}been a soldier of Napoleon, had seen the world, and 
| learned many languages. In one of these, I forget which, 
jhe then begged to know if we should prefer being shown 
to our own suite of apartments, or at once to the recep- 
Of course we preferred 





‘l' mansion; and therefore, though covered with dust, and 
| 


time are equally visible on its possessor, and upon poor) rigged in our well-worn traveling garments, we begged 


to be introduced forthwith. 

If our curiosity as to the castle was great, much 
greater our curiosity respecting its proprictor, 
Neither were our imaginary conceptions of our hostess 
much more accurate than those we had formed of the 
| Schloss itself. All that we had heard, had prepared us 
for something out of the common; and as we approach- 


was 


jed the spot, some curious circumstances came to our 
knowledge. At Trieste, for instance, on enquiring whe- 
| ther there was any chance of the countess being absent, 
we were told with a smile that this was not very likely, 
las the old lady never quitted her bed. And in a letter 
which I found lying for me at Gratz, she begged me to 
In one of 
her letters, she said she was like nothing in the world 


| warn the children of her helpless situation. 
| but a mummy,—adding, “ for the last three weeks a 
| very sick one ;”’ 
lent hostess did not look the character amiss. 
pleasant thing would it not be,” 
day, “could we put life into a mummy, and make it 
tell us abovt the Ptolemies, and their pyramids and 
hieroglyphics }”” Yet I question if we did not find it 
jeven more interesting to hear an intelligent old person 
like the Countess Purgstall speak, from personal know- 
jledge, of many of the most eminent characters of the 
| last century, with whom we had far closer sympathies. 


and truth bids me avow that our excel- 
“ Whata 
said the countess one 


Be this as it may, we found our aged friend as we 
had been told to expect, in a huge antiquated bed, with 
faded damask curtains, in a room feebly lighted, and fur- 
nished in the style of a hundred years ago. Her wasted 


| form was supported by half a dozen pillows of different 
shapes and sizes, and every thing about her wore the 
appearance of weakness and pain. Every thing, I should 
say, except her voice, expression of countenance, and 
|manners, in none of which could be traced any symp- 
Stull less might any feeble- 


| 


tom of decay or weakness, 
ness be detected in what she said, for nothing in the 
world could be more animated or more cordial than her 


welcome, 
| e 
| had known us all our lives, and expressed over and over 


j} again her joy at having succeeded in bringing us to her 


She shook hands with each of us, as if she 


castle. 

“ You must be sadly tired, however,” she said, “ and 
the children must be almost ready for their beds, so pray 
| show that you feel at home by selecting the rooms which 

suit you best. There are enough of them, I trust; and 
| presently the dinner, which has been ready for you an 
| hour or two, will be served up.” j 

| Off we set, under charge of the major-domo, Joseph, 
who, in obedience to the magnificent orders of his hos- 
pitable mistress, had lighted the stoves in three times 
jthe number of apartments we could by possibility oc- 
|cupy, in order, as he said, that we might pick and 
In most old- castles which I have seen, the 
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in es ‘rn mansions, it was all goad, ae even ww gant, 
in its old-fashioned heavy way. 

In the principal room, which had been prepared for 
us, and which was the best in the castle, there stood, in 
rather tottering condition, a handsomely got up bed, at 
least eight feet wide, furnished with crimson silk cur- 
tains, bordered with silver lace two or three inches 
broad, surmounted by a massy carved cornice, fringed 
with silver tracery, in the same taste as a rich but heavy 
embroidery which figured at the head of the bed. In 
like manner the walls were 
and round the room were placed old-fashioned sofas with 
curling backs, and arms like dolphins’ tails, embossed in 
gold, and all padded with elastic cushions wrought in 
flowers. Fancifully carved writing tables, supported by 
not less fantastically shaped legs, with snug places for 
the feet to rest upon, stood here and there. Bureaus, 
chests of drawers, and queer looking toilet tables groan- 
ing under the weight of huge mirrors, completed the 
furniture. Of course there were plenty of chairs— 
heavy old fellows, with high puffy seats, cane backs, and 
whirligig arms, comfortable enough to sit upon, but not 
easily moved from place to place. Most of the rooms 
were ornamented with grotesque work in plaster, in 
high relief, on the roofs; and such of the walls as were 
not hung with hideous staring antediluvian family por- 
traits, were painted in fresco, with battle pieces, hunting 
acenes, and other embellishments in the same luxurious 
but antiquated taste. 

I must not omit to mention one important article of 
furniture, which was found in every room in the castle, 
high and low, namely, an enormous porcelain stove, 
white and highly glazed, reaching almost to the ceiling, 
in a succession of handsome stories, not unlike some 
Chinese pagodas I have seen in other climes. The fire 
is introduced into these vast ovens, as they are well call- 
ed in German, not by an opening into the room, but by 
a door which opens into the corridor, Early in the 
morning, a large wood tire is lighted in each stove, and 

such is their mass, that long after the fire has burned 
out, the heat is retained, and the apartment kept warm 
till the evening, when another heating is given it which 
suffices for the night. In a climate of great severity, 
such means of heating rooms are said to be indispen- 
sable; but to English tastes, accustomed to the cheer- 
fulness of an open fire, and not at all accustomed to the 
close heated air of a German stove, the fashion is one | 
which it requires a long experience to render tolerable. 
Madame de Staél wittily says, “ that the Germans live | 
in an atmosphere of beer, stoves, and tobacco; and | 
truly, the more one sees of the country, the less exag:| 
gerated does this sarcasm appear. The annoyance of 
beer one may sometimes escape, but the misery of to- 
bacco smoke and choky stoves is inevitable. 


— 


CHAPTER III. 


The Countess. 





Miss Jane Anne Cranstoun was born in Scotland 
about the year 1760, of a noble family, both by the 
father’s and the mother’s side; and she enjoyed like- 
wise the advantage of being allied to the aristocracy of 
talent, by the marriage of her sister with the ce lebrated | 
Dugald Stewart. Her own abilities and attainments im- | 
proved these advantages, and won for her early in life 
the intimate friendship of Sir Walter Scott; and long 
before he was known to the public, she had discovered 
the secret of that wonderful mine of intellectual gold, | 
which has become in our day the established currency | 
of fashionable literature in every part of the civilised | 
world. In the latter stages of our acquaintance with | 
her, we came upon some curious circumstances connec t-| 
ed with this intimacy, which shall be touched upon in | 
due season. In the mean time I may mention, that we | 
made out almost to demonstration, that one of the most 
original and spirited of all his female characters, no Jess 
a personage than Die Vernon, must have been sketched | 
from this very lady. 

In the year 1797, Miss Cranstoun married Count 
Purgstall, a German nobleman of the highest family in | 
Austria, with whom she proceeded to Lower Styria, | 
where his large estates lay; and she never afterwards 
returned to her native country. During the fierce wars 


hung with crimson satin ;| 
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in the army in posts of distinction, until, towards the 
close of those disastrous periods, he was taken prisoner 
under circumstances so peculiarly distressing, that his 
health gave 
Italy, he died in 1811. Madame Purgstall was now left 
with an only child, a son, who lived only a few years 
after his father’s death. No sooner was he gone, than 
upwards of seventy claimants as heirs at law pounced 
on the noble estates of the ancient family of Purgstall, 
and the poor desolate widow had enough to do to esta- 
blish her right even to that portion of the property which 
had been settled upon her, The difficulties she encoun- 
tered in arranging these matters, and the severe distress 
to which she was reduced by innumerable and appa- 
rently interminable law-suits, might have broken the 
spirit and wearied out the resolution of a less vigorous 
mind. With all her fortitude, indeed, she seems to have 
been almost subdued ; and but for the generous assist- 





hers, she must in all probability have sunk under the 
joint weight of poverty and law proceedings. 
She was now, by these successive bereavements, left 
quite alone in a foreign land; and having lost every be- 
ing who was dear to her, she appears to have had scarcely 
any other object whilst she remained in the world, but 
to cherish the remembrance of those who were gone— 
to feed her grief, in short, rather than to overcome it. 
In this spirit, accordingly, she permitted nothing to be 
changed in the castle. Every article of furniture stood 
exactly in its old place—not a walk amongst the grounds 
was altered—not a tree cut down—not a book shifted in 
the library. So that the castle of Hainfeld and all its 
old inmates, all its old usages, went on, or rather went 
not on, but remained as if arrested by the frost of its 
mistress’s grief, in the very position they occupied at the 
period of that last and crowning disaster, her son’s 
death, which obliterated the house of Purgstall. 
In former times, we were told, the countess had been 
the gayest of the gay, and the most active person in the 
country, both in body and mind. But she soon sunk 
into a state of inactivity; and by considering it a kind 











|suasion that ail medical assistance was useless tn her 


/years—to the very bed on which her son had expired 


|most obvious and predominant of all was good honest 


German, chiefly in idiom, but often in actual words, so 


of duty to those she had lost, to make the worst of 
things, instead of making the best of them, she greatly 
aggravated the hopeless and forlorn nature of her situa- 
tion, One of the effects of this indiscreet course of 
mental discipline was to undermine a constitution 
naturally robust; and presently, in addition to her other 
| misfortunes, gout, rheumatism, and tic-douloureux, with 
‘other inward and painful complaints, took their turns to 
torment her. Amongst the strange fancies which formed 
part of her singularly constituted mind, was a firm per- 


case, and indeed in most cases; and thus, unquestion- 
ably, she allowed some of the diseases which preyed 
upon her to acquire a much greater head than they 
might have done had they been treated “secundum 
artem.”’ Be this as it may, she presented to the eye a 
miserable spectacle of bodily suffering and bodily decay ; 
but these were probably rendered more conspicuous from 
the undiminished vigour of her intellects—the freshness 
and even vivacity of her disposition—the uniform sua- 
vity of her temper, and the lively interest which, in 
jspite of herself, as it should seem, and her resolution to 
be unhappy, she continued to take in the concerns of 
the external world. 

I should have mentioned that, at the time we first saw 
the countess, she had been confined to bed three whole 


seventeen years before; and from which, as she said 
with too much appearance of truth, she herself could 
never hope to rise again. Fortunately her complaints 
,had not attacked her eyes nor her hands, so that she 
could both read and write. Nether was she in the least 
deaf, and her powers of speech were perfect—that is to 
say, her articulation was perfect, for as to her language, 
it was made up of a strange confusion of tongues. The 


Scotish, or rather classical English, with a strong Scotish 
accent. Along with this was mixed a certain portion of 


that we were at first occasionally puzzled to know what 
the good old lady would be at. Her French was a sin- 
'gular compound of all these dialects. But in whatever 


way, and after in vain trying the climate of 


pronounced, so accurate, that after we had learned the 
cause of the seeming confusion, we never failed to un- 
derstand her. 

What surprised us most, on first making the Countess 
Purgstall’s acquaintance, was her wonderful cheerful- 
ness; as this was evidently inherent, and riot the result 
of effort, and was constantly sustained, it imparted by 
reflection to all of us, young and old, a spirit of viva- 
city which invariably accompanied us while we remained 
in her room, and made those periods of the day which 
we passed by her bedside, by far the most agreeable of 
the twenty-four hours. Her conversation, like her spirits, 
never flagged; it ranged all over the world, and dealt 
with every possible topic under heaven. She had mixed 
in the society of some of the first men of the day, not 
only at home but abroad; and as she possessed a me- 
mory of uncommon tenacity, she could relate anecdotes 
by the dozen, of almost any body one had ever heard of, 


ance of the late Lord Ashburton, a near connection of|from Bonaparte and the Emperor Alexander, to the 


peasants of her own estate who had campaigned under 
them, or fought against them. Or she would relate sto- 
ries of Sir Walter Scott’s first essays in literature, tell 
about Schiller and Goéthe, or describe Haydn and Mo- 
zart’s playing on the piano-forte. But it was not on such 
stirring themes alone that she was amusing and instruct- 
ive; every thing she touched, however trivial or unin- 
teresting in other hands, derived an agreeable point and 
useful purpose from her manner of handling it. Not 
her great friend Sir Walter had a more ample store of 
anecdotes, and these never came in awkwardly, but al- 
ways so appropriately, that you might have thought 
sometimes they were made for the sole purpose of illus- 
trating the subject under discussion. Yet, in spite of 
this boundless fertility, her conversation was merely 
sprinkled with anecdotes, not overloaded with them, 
“like an over-plummed plum-pudding,” as was remark- 
ed of a famous story-teller. She had no particular wish 
to talk, however, for she delighted in nothing more than 
in hearing the opinions of others; and she possessed 
the rare merit of showing, in all she said, that she was 
speaking for the sake of the subject, and for that of the 
person she was addressing, rather than for the sake of 
advancing any notions of her own. Nor was there ever 
the least show of heat or impatience in her discourse, 
except when she was defending some friend, or express- 
ing her contempt of some unworthy personage, or ques- 
tionable conduct which she thought it right to expose. 
In the course of this narrative I shall bave éctasion 
to describe more particularly the nature of the intercourse 
which gradually established itself between this extraor- 
dinary old lady and the various members of my family ; 
for she engaged almost all our time and attention, and 
won the warm affections of the whole party, from our 
grave selves down to mvy litiie boy, only a year old, who, 
with his Scotish maid, used to pass nrany hours of every 
day in her room. 

Her anxiety to get us into her castle is sufficiently 
shown in the letters which EF have given in the first 
chapter, and what I have said above will make it obvious 
that her chief reason was, to be relieved from the melan- 
choly sort of solitude, into which circumstances had 
thrown her. For, although she bad a host of acquaint- 
ances, she had scarcely any intimate friends; and al- 
thongh people came from far and near to visit her, she 
met few who entered into her melancholy feelings—stilt 
fewer who understood her peculiar ways of thinking— 
and certainly none who could duly sympathise with those 
early and deep rooted national associations, which bad 
not only lost nothing of the# force by the contact of 
foreign manners, but which a long course of severe 
misfortunes had rendered only the more dear to her. 

Her prejadices, it may be suppesed, were many; and 
these, so far as her adopted country was concerned, were 
greatly aggravated by the bitter circumstances of her own 
private life, dependently of the horrible state of war- 
fare, bloodshed, and military licentiousness of every kind 
to which nearly the whole country, and especially her 
own fruitfal district, had been repeatedly a prey, under 
her own eyes. So that, as there was little m her past 
life since she had left her native land, which could afford 
any pleasing retrospect, and as she had ceased to take 
much interest in the present state of the government 
under which she had suffered so much, it was not likely, 





|language she spoke, her ideas were always so clear, and 


which Napoleon waged with Austria, her husband served ' so well arranged, and her choice of words, however mis- | tach herself strongly, or indeed derive much comfort 


T may say it was scarcely possible, that.she should at- 
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from any of the native families within’ her reach, even 
supposing them to have had the inclination, or, what 
was still less probable, the power of devoting much of 
their time and attention to her comforts. I may add, 
that although she had no motive which could induce her 
to wish to live, all her earthly blessings, as she said, 
having been taken from her, yet she had the greatest 
horror at the idea of dying alone, without a friend to 
close her eyes, and under the exclusive care of servants. 

All these things, and others to which I shall afterwards 

advert, excited in her the most vehement desire to esta- 
blish in her castle an English family, who should de- 
vote their time chiefly to her, and whose tastes, habits, 
language, prejudices, and so forth, might, in the main, 
be found to fall in with her own. That any such family 
could be found who should permanently settle themselves 
under her roof was manifestly beyond the reach of or- 
dinary chances ; but in her ardent way of viewing things 
I have no doubt she formed some such expectation in 
our case, when she first learned that we had it in our 
power to pay her a visit. Still less do I doubt that, after 
she had fairly got hold of us, and found us suitable, she 
never meant we should escape from the castle. In this 
view she set about every species of incantation to detain 
us, and we, in turn, long quite unconscious of any such 
serious purpose on her part, naturally applied ourselves 
to the study of her comforts. The details of our inter- 
course will be seen by and by; but I shall merely men- 
tion just now the first specific instance in which we had 
it in our power to be of use to her, and to “reciprocate,” 
as my friend Jonathan would say, the countess’s good 
offices. 

The personal fortitude of the poor old lady was so 
great, that even in her severest fits of pain she betrayed 
none of her sufferings to us, fearful, as we afterwards 
learned, that she might thereby disincline us to come 
near her. But there was one particular twitch of pain 
to which she was subjected so often, that we could not 
fail to remark it, and this, with her keen eye, she soon 
discovered, and much regretted. 

One of her multifarious maladies was rheumatism in 
the right shoulder, and this had either been brought on, 
or was confirmed, by the necessity she was under of 
stretching back her hand to ring the bell, the cord of 
which hung at the head of the bed. Had her patience 
not been something far beyond that of ordinary mortals, 
this most painful and frequently recurring exertion must 
have worn it out; and even as it was, she never rung 
the bell without saying something, though in a gentle 
manner, indicative of the suffering it cost her. 

Upon studying the matter a moment, I saw how this 
item in the long category of her evils might be greatly 
diminished, if not entirely removed. But I said nothing 
to her, till I had walked to the neighbouring village of 
Feldbach and purchased a few fathoms of cord, with a 
nail ortwo. Next day I waited till her ladyship, having 
occasion to ring, made the usual good-humoured lamen- 
tation about the horrid bell. 

« Will you be good enough, countess, to let me remedy 
this evil?” I asked. 

«Oh, it’s impossible,” she said, “it has been so for 
these three weary years that I have lain here, stretched, 
as you see me, and tossed, as Gay has it, ‘on my thorny 


Of a piece with this was another little contrivance of 
mine, for which she was almost as grateful, and which I 
applied as soon as she told me about one of her most 
constant distresses. 

She was much troubled with a cough, especially at 
night, and this rendered it absolutely necessary that she 
should have recourse to her pocket handkerchief every 
ten minutes or quarter of an hour. The helpless nature 
of her situation made it indispensable that an attendant 
should remain at all times near her; but as she could 
not sleep, or even rest when not asleep, if there was a 
light in the room, it became necessary every time the hand- 
kerchief was missing—which was almost as often as it 
was required—that the bell should be rung, and the sick- 
nurse with her candle summoned to hunt for the said 
unfortunate pocket handkerchief. 

«“ Now,” sighed the countess, as she told me all this, 
“there is an evil beyond even your nautical resources to 
remedy.” 

“Ts it?” I cried, catching hold of a bundle containing 
a quarter of a hundred quills just come from Gratz, and 
stripping off the red cord which I have observed in all 
countries is used by stationers for this purpose, I made 
one end of it fast to the loop of my recently established 
bell-rope, and to the other I fixed the corner of the coun- 
tess’s pocket handkerchief. 

“ Now,” I exclaimed, “you have only to put out your 
finger, catch the cord, and in the darkest night pull in 
your handkerchief, as you would do a fish at the end of 
a line.” 














she said nothing to the sick-nurse, who, falling asleep in 
the evening, and not being disturbed till the morning, 
fancied, on awakening, that her mistress must be dead, 
for such a night of repose, they both declared, neither of 
them had passed during the three years of her attend- 
ance! 

—<— 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Lron Coffin. 


The cordiality of our reception made us feel truly at | 
home from the first moment of our entering the castle ; | 
and the countess, after apologising for not doing us the 
honours in person—as if it had been a thing she could 
have helped—begged us to select our own hours for | 
breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper. “I have secured a} 
good cook for you,” she said; “and you will find abun- | 
dant store of all kind of eatables, in a plain way; and| 
the cook, as well as all the servants, have orders to con- | 
sider you as their masters, so it will be your own fault if 
you do not arrange matters to your mind.” 

Thus invited, we took the liberty of naming the rea- | 
sonable hour of four for dinner, instead of the very bar-| 


barous hour—as it seemed to us—of twelve, or even of | 





The poor countess was in ecstacies of gratitude, but) 


of health, to say nothing of our own habits, would ren- 
der it impossible to convert her bedroom into our draw- 
ing-room, after the manner in which her kindness sug- 
gested. Under the pilotage of the major-domo, Joseph, 
we set out accordingly to explore that wing of the 
castle which faced the southwest, and lay on the opposite 
side of the court from that containing our bedroom suite 
uf apartments. At the extreme left, or southern end 
of the wing, lay the countess’s own room and those of 
her attendants—the noisiest, the coldest, and the least 
convenient in the whole establishment—inasmuch as 
her bed stood exactly over the arched entrance to the 
castle; and the pavement of this entrance being sadly 
broken up, every cart or carriage that arrived made a 
noise as if the Schloss were tumbling about our ears. It 
was quite enough, however, for the countess that her son 
had died in this room, to make her put up with this and 
any further amount of annoyance. ‘The bare proposal 
to have her removed to some one of the nine-and-thirty 
other apartments on the same floor, threw her into ex- 
treme agitation. 

Next to this sacred chamber came a small ante-room 
crammed with grotesque oak and ebony furniture, and 
hung round with small pictures. Then followed a com- 
modious, warm, and well-lighted library, richly stored 
with German and French books, besides a valuable col- 
lection of classical English works, mostly—with the ex- 
ception of the Waverly novels—about half a century 
astern of the present taste. Adjacent to the library, we 
came upon the only really comfortable room in the castle, 
a distinction which it owed to the circumstance of its 
| possessing an open fire-place—a very rare phenomenon 
jin any part of Germany—and with this exception, I be- 
jlieve, totally unknown in the remote province of Lower 
Styria. It was of the kind called a Franklin, being half 
pang half fire-place, and had been placed there many 
years before by Lord Ashburton, who wisely thought 
that a winter in Styria, without the sight of a fire, must 











Ibe a dreary affair. 


We at once fixed upon this little room as our evening 
snuggery, where we took tea when our party was not 
too large; when company came, the library was used, 
until the winter fairly set in. 

The next apartment contained a billiard-table; then 
came a small dining-room, and, at the end of the whole, 
a larger supper hall, which we occupied only on high 
days and holidays; of these—strange to say, considering 
the condition of our hostess—we had not a few before 
we disentangled ourselves from the enchantments of 
this strange castle. 

Having fairly established ourselves within doors, we 
yielded to the wish of the countess, and made sundry 
little excursions to the most remarkable places in the 
neighbourhood, in order, as she suggested, to see the 
country before the beauty of the foliage was all gone, a 


one or two, as some fashionable families in that neigh- | precaution the more necessary, as the summer had been 
bourhood have ventured to make it. Breakfast, in almost | one of unusual heat and drought, and the autumnal tints 
all parts of the continent, is a wretched affair, and we/and attendant decay were thereby antedated many 
found it invariably cost us and all the household so much | weeks. 
trouble to get up any thing like a respectable morning| ‘The first object of euriosity, on many accounts, was 
meal, that we often passed it by in traveling, and took |the castle of Reigersbure. It had been for centuries the 
our cup of coffee and scrap of bread in silent despair. lancient abode of the renowned Purgstalls, and had passed 
On passing through Gratz, for example, the capital of} from them only on the death of the last male possessor 





bed of pain.’ ” 

«“ Well, only let me try,” I replied; and having pre- 
viously concerted with Joseph, the butler, to have a lad- | 
der in readiness at the door, it was introduced forthwith, 
and, by mounting to the cornice, I speedily attached a 
new bell-rope to the wire. The lower end of this rope 
I fastened by a nail to the floor, and then to the middle 
part of it attached another cord, which, being pulled 
tight in a horizontal direction, was tied to one of the 
bed-posts, at the height of four or five feet above the 
countess’s head. Finally, I tied a string to this horizon- 
tal cord, in such a way that the end, formed into a loop, 
hung before her, and within a couple of inches of the 
place where her right hand generally-lay ; the whole 
being so contrived that, by the simple pressure of her 
finger, without raising the arm, and by scarcely moving 
her hand, the bell could at any time be sounded, and 
that more effectually than was formerly possible even by 
the exertion of all her force, and at the cost of much 
bodily pain. From that day the rheumatism in her 
shoulder gradually diminished, and before a fortnight 
elapsed, it had entirely left her. 


} 
' 











Styria, on our way to the castle, we stopped at the prin-!of the name, the poor countess’s only child. In old 
cipal hotel; and having reason to think, from the asto- ltimes it had proved a fortress of such strength, that the 
nishment of the people at our demands, that they had|Turks, when they conquered and overran the greater 
never before seen an English family, we took great care | part of the country which now forms the Austrian do- 
to instruct them on the subject of breakfast. But after} minions, never made any impression wpon it; and it is 
waiting for three-quarters of an hour, and despatching |even said, they never dared to attempt its capture. It 
three several express missions to the kitchen, the waiter, /resembles Edinburgh Castle wonderfully, thoagh it 
fancying he was performing wonders, entered the room, | stands rather higher above the plain—if plain it can be 
literally with a jug of tepid water, one cup, and six tea-/called, which plain is none—for a more waving, rolled- 
spoons! {about country I never before looked over, than that 

We could not afford to do without breakfast, however, | which surrounds Reigersburg, and extends to the foot of 
at Hainfeld, though we had but small hopes of success,|/the Khetian Alps. It may be added, that a more richly 
even with all the authority of the countess to back our | wooded, and, at the same time, industriously cultivated, 
resolution. and better peopled country could not be seen. For 

Joseph, the countess’s master of all work, was fortu-| wherever the plough does not move, the ground is clad 
nately soon broken into the oddity of our ways, though it|with trees, so that scarcely a nook is left unoccupied, 
was long ere we succecded in getting an adequate allow- | except where rich green patches of meadow land in the 
ance of plates, knives, and forks. After selecting the | valleys, or sunny knolls on the sides of the hills, are 
most suitable apartments for sleeping-quarters, the next| kept apart for the numerous cattle to graze upon. Al- 
things to look out for were sitting-rooms—because, al-| most all the wood is what is called natural, and being 
though the countess expressed a strong wish to have |kept solely for fuel, is rarely allowed to attain any great 
some of us always with her, it was clear that her state| size; whether from the favourable nature of the soil and 
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climate, or from the inherent beauty which belongs ‘to erecte da chapel. As she had never changed fron the 
nature when Jet alone, I know not, but nothing could be| protestantism in which she was brought up at Edinburgh, 
more thick and luxuriant than these woods; and autumn] and had acquired any thing but love or respect for the 
having by this time drawn his many-coloured brush| catholicism of Austria, this proceeding appeared very 


across the picture, the landscape looked as if the sky had| odd. We examined the chapel, however, which was 


one of those ornamental pieces of sculpture which sut- 
mount some of the old monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, than a coffin intended for real use. Having re- 
| moved three huge fantastically-shaped padlocks, we folded 
back the lid, and I was surprised to see two large bun- 


lost its hold of the rainbow and sent it in showers over 
the ground beneath. 

The interior of the castle possessed a very different 
and more melancholy kind of interest; and we could 
not help feeling what a contrast there often is between 
the best and strongest, and most enduring of human 
works, and the most common, and, as it were, careless 
productions of nature. The scenery about Riegersburg 
is as young, and fresh, and vigorous as ever, reveling in 
eternal successions of beauty—while the gigantic castle, 
many parts of which are cut out of the living rock, or 
built of huge masses of stone, bound together with bars 
according to 
man’s vain boast, is silently but rapidly yielding before 
Time’s scythe; the effect of whose touch, I think, 
often more evident upon such strongholds than it is upon 
those which possess less of what is termed durability. 
The most melancholy thing of all in such places, is the 
cold air of desolation which reigns in the empty halls, 
the total want of use for the magnificent apartments, and 
the mixture of splendour and shabbiness, of past wealth 
and present poverty, which implies that the abode has 
changed from high hands to low ones. In the principal 
room stood the state-bed of the ancient lords of the 
castle; but the tattered satin curtains, the tarnished gold 
of the heavy fringes, and the worm-eaten posts and 
crumbling cornices, gave token of its long neglect. The 
ceiling appeared to be the only part of the room which 
“ decay’s effacing fingers” had not yet reached. It was 
formed of very costly inlaid work, consisting of some 
dark coloured wood, probably ebony, on a white ground 
of box or beech, so extremely rich in appearance, that 
it looked more like the work of a fancy table in a lady’s 
boudoir, than the ceiling of a castle chamber. 

In passing from one old room to another, we had to 
skirt along by a series of narrow galleries, some of them 
quite desolate and abandoned, while others had been 


of iron, and all destined “ to last for ever,” 


converted to vulgar modern uses. 


is| from alluding to it. 





ries ; and in doing so, were obliged to thread our way | 


through piles of Indian corn, stacks of fire-wood, and | 


ranges of washing-tubs, and to duck our heads under 
cords covered with linen hung up to dry, 


we found ourselves in the midst of fimily pictures, huge] ral.* 
gilded cornices, fresco\as in England, there might not be some difficulty as to; We can look with picturesque complacency on a good 


coats of arms carved in oak, 





Next minute| in her presence, the details of our werthy hostess’s fune- 


done up with the simple taste that characterised every |dles, neatly sewed up in white linen, lying in the coffin, 
thing she undertook. In the centre she had placed ajone at each end. On stooping down and touching them, 
neat, though rather showy altar; and on one side a hand-|I discovered they were papers, and could read in the 
some granite monument to her husband and son. Over |countess’s handwriting, the following words— 

all blazed the glorious St. Wenceslaus, the patron of the| “ Our letters —J. A. Purgstall.” 

Purgstall family, not quite in keeping with the quiet 
elegance of the rest; and the whole affair puzzled us 
not a little. 

These anomalies were explained by the countess on 
our return to Hainfeld. She asked us little or nothing 
about the decaying grandeur of the ancient seat of her} « Now,” said the countess, “that you have seen the 
family in their prosperous days; and as it had passed | ruined, desolate, and uninhabited castle of our extermi- 
from her hands to those of people who neglected it, and | nated family, I wish you would take a walk to another 
cared for none of its renowned associations, we refrained | | venerable chateau which is not, as yet, deserted, though 
But she was eloquent on the subject |[ fear it is hastening to the same fate as poor Riegers- 
of the chapel, where, in fact, owing to the peculiar cast| burg. Besides,” she added, “ you ought to see something 
of her temperament, nearly all her interests lay buried of your neighbours, now that you ure established in 
with her husband and son: and we soon found that her | Styria.” 
sole wish on earth, or at least the wish which was always | We were all compliance, and set off next day to visit 
uppermost in her mind, was to be laid beside them. As/|Gleichenberg, which lies about a league and a half 
difficulties might arise, however, on the score of her | amongst the vallies south of Hainfeld, and, unlike that 
being a protestant, or from the castle being no longer in | place, really looks its character of a castle, being built 
the possession of her family, she thought it prudent to |on the top of a steep rock, inaccessible on three sides. 
take every precaution beforehand to ensure this grand/|In other respects, too, it is beautifully situated, and in 
object of her anxiety. The priests accordingly were |the season when we first visited it nothing could be more 
propitiated by this magnificent embellishment of the ‘striking than the scene viewed from the windows of the 
church ; and the congregation felt themselves obliged to|inhabited part of the building. The lustre of the de- 
the countess for placing before their wondering eyes a|caying foliage, like the colours of the dying dolphin, 
picture done in Vienna, and so much beyond their pro- | almost dazzled the sight; and the thick woods on every 
vincial conceptions of the power of art. It was generally | side crowded so close upon the castle, that, until we came 
understood, also, that the countess had left in her will | near it, we could scarcely see even the turrets. In this 
certain sums of money to be distributed to the poor after | respect Gleichenberg differs from its opposite neighbour, 
her body should be quietly interred in the family rye Riegersburg, which is seen from every part of the sur- 
of the Purgstalls; and the clergy of the spot had 4n/rounding country. Like that once famous stronghold, 
idea, whether true or not, that, in the same event, a however, poor Gleichenberg is allowed to fall into a 
poor in spirit were not forgotten in her ladyship’s will. | wretched state of neglect, and we could not help sighing 

All these things she told us, not only with the utmost to think that even a little expense and a very little trou- 


~~ 


CHAPTER V. 
The Neighbours. 





On coming out of} unconcern as to her death, but I may say with that sort | ble might check the process of ruin, and render it one of 
the grand banqueting room to pass into the hall or with-| of lively interest with which a person speaks of an agree-|the most charming places in the world. 
drawing room, we had to go along one of these galle-| able visit to be made in the spring of the ensuing year. 


As it was, we 
had to make our way, as we best could, amongst piles of 

It was difficult at first to know exactly how to take|rubbish, and along roads, which, though formed in the 
all this—whether to be grave or gay—since it did not | solid rock, had been so worn out, that they were barely 
seem quite civil to be discussing as a pleasant affair, and | passable, and over bridges scarcely strong enough to bear 
the weight of a cat. It is always painful to see the 


So I thought it best merely to ask her whether, |ancient residence of magnificence turned to base purposes. 








painted walls and ceilings, and enormous folding doors / inte ‘rment in a vault within the church, except in a | honest ruin, covered with ivy, and tenanted only by owls 


covered with works in relief, and reaching, Itke the orna-| leaden coffin. 


mental entrance to some gothic churches, nearly to the} 
top of the wall. Anon, on making our exit by one of 
these solemn portals, instead of finding ourselves in ¢ 


grand court, or lobby, or splendid staircase, in character 
with the magnificent suit of apartments we had passed 
through, we had enough to do not to break our noses in 
scrambling down a steep, awkward, darkish sort of back 
stair, the poor remains of some vanished wing of the 
castle. 

One of those precarious paths brought us, at the end 
of our transit, to the main road close to the iron-shod 
doors of the seventh gate, or highest line of defence, by 
which, in ancient and barbarous times, the upper part of 
the fortress had been defended from the lower. 

It seems that in those good days the succession of this 
stronghold had been disputed by two brothers, who held 
the castle for some years jointly, and all the time in bitier 
hostility. ‘The eldest had possessed himself of the top, 
three sides of which being a perpendicular rock, and the 
fourth in the hands of his amiable relative, he had no 
means of communication with the surrounding country. 
He was accordingly in a fair way of being starved out, 
when the bold idea occurred to him of cutting a “ cor- 
niche road” round the face of the precipice, by which 
means he wound his wav out and in, and obtained his 
supplies. 
terms, continued to blaze away at one another till both 
divisions of the castle were almost demolished. 

On returning through the lower range of Riegersburg, 
where a picturesque little village has been built: under 
the shadow of the fort, we took a look, by the countess’s 
desire, at the church, within which she told us she had 


The rival brothers being now on pretty equal 





I suggested to her, that, as in Austria} and foxes; but there is little or no pleasure in wandering 
| people are buried very quickly after their death, there | through the deserted courts, damp staircases, and empty 
might be no time, especially in a remote country place, | rooms of a huge palace, where half a dozen meagre re- 
to make the requisite preparations. |tainers occupy the establishment which might have 
«And do you think,” retorted the old lady, with a|lodged as many hundreds. 
curious sort of smile, “do you think I was going to risk| With these feelings, and expecting nothing but the 
the success of the prime object of my thoughts upon | desolation we had seen enough of at Riegersburg, we 
such a contingency as that? No! no! you shall see,” |clambered up to the second story, and there, most unex- 
and ringing the bell, she summoned Joseph. pectedly, came upon a very pleasantly-lighted, well-fur- 
« Get the keys,” she exclaimed, “and show Captain |nished, small suite of the snuggest possible apartments, 
Hall my coffin.” And turning to us, she added, “ when | occupied by the proprietor of the castle, the accomplished 
you see it, I think you will admit that it is not likely to| Countess of Trautmansdorff. 
be refused admittance to the church on the score of want} Melancholy though it be to witness the dilapidation of 
of strength, or, for that matter, for want of beauty.” an ancient dwelling, it is still more touching, I think, to 
I confess I was not a little curious to discover how |observe the effect of that moral dilapidation which is 
either strength or beauty could be given to a leaden |consequent upon ruined fortunes, especially when the 
coffin; I found, however, it was not made of lead but of | remaining fragments, so to speak, are of fine workman- 
iron, and so tastefully contrived, that it looked more like | ship. I have seldom, in any country, seen a person of 
a |more elegant manners than this poor lady, once amongst 


o! 





* The accidental use of the expression “ grave or gay the most distinguisked stars of the fashionable constella- 
in the above sentence, suggests to me to mention, that | tions of Vienna, and still a beautiful woman. Though 
under this title there has lately been published one of so much reduced in circumstances as to be obliged to live 
the prettiest little children’s books which has appeared | in the mere corner of her own castle, and surrounded 
for a long time; and I venture to recommend it to the iby ruin and destruction, of every kind, her rooms were 
notice of « parents and guardians” as a work well cals and, in mawy respects, richly fitted up. 
lated tu assist them in the task of education. From the! In spite of all her difficulties, too, she has maintained, 
successful manner in which the writer (Miss Fraser Tyt- | ‘though in a less splendid style than formerly, her proper 
ler) has contrived to make religious principles and moral | position in society. The severest of her trials, I can 
precepts not only intelligible and striking, but so engag- | well believe, was the almost entirely ruined health of her 
ing as to win for them the attention and sympathy of jonly daughter. It is said that when fifteen months old 
young people, the book is uncommonly interesting, and |the child slipped through the hands of its nurse, who 


must soon become a standard work in every juvenile was dancing it on a table, and that the fail produced a 
library. ‘concussion of the brain, or fracture of the skull, I know 
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not which § iit short, ah injufy, the corisequence of which 
was, that the poor little thing could neither speak nor 
walk for eight yeats. Since then she had grown up to 
be a tall fine looking girl ; and, what is a thousand times 
more interesting, it seems her intellects, which had been 
only weakened and arrested, as it were, in their course, 
not destroyed, have been gradually improving, so that 
there is a prospect of her being entirely restored. What 
a truly heavenly reward must it not be to the mother, for 
all her patience in sorrow, to regain the mental com- 
panionship of a daughter, who, unreflecting people might 
at one time have said, would have been better dead than 
alive ! 


the other side of which some very particular friends of 
hers resided. She therefore begged us to drive so far, 
see a little of that celebrated country, take our dinner| 
with her friends, and return at night. She also gave us| 
instructions how best to see a celebrated field of battle | 
near St. Gothard, between the Turks and Austrians, in 
the year 1665, “which,” continued she, “you have 
doubtless heard of ?” 

We certainly had never heard a word of the matter, | 
but away we went, in compliance with her ladyship’s 
wishes, crossed the Hungarian frontier, and having 
climbed the steeple of the village of St. Gothard, which 
lies at the confluence of the Raab and the Feistritz, 
were instructed by our guide in the details of the great 








On our return the countess was so pleased with our 
account of Gleichenberg and its inmates, that she started 
us off the next day to visit another of her neighbours 
living in a chateau called Steinberg, one of the multi- | 
tudinous castles with which that part of the country is} 
studded, almost all of which, with the single exception| 
of our home, dear old Hainfeld, look the character ad- 
mirably. It is only, however, without, that these build- 
ings make any show ; and, in our round of visits to the 
neighbouring houses, we found that it was merely a) 
succession of ruins we were called upon to admire open- 
ly, and to sigh over in secret. 

The proprietor of Steinberg had lived so fast that his 
means became exhausted, and he was obliged to sell the} 
castle and estate, after stripping both as completely as 
possible. The new purchaser, though neither a gam- 
bler nor a spendthrift, nor a free liver, nor in any way 
extravagant, happened not to be one of the wisest of 
men, though one of the most good-natured—and thus, 
somehow, it happened that the rents were always spent 
faster than they came in; and, in process of time, the 
castle and lands once more changed ownership. On 
this occasion rather an odd arrangement was made, 
which I am surprised is not oftener adopted in like cir- 
cumstances. Instead of the estate being put up for pub- 
lic sale, it was quietly arranged that the next heirs—two 
nephews—should come at once into possession, while 
the uncle and his family were to occupy, for life, a small 
suite of apartments, and to draw their daily bread, and 
daily beef and potatoes, from the adjacent home farm. 

At all events, there we found him, after a strange 
navigation through broken-down corridors and crazy | 
stairs, which conducted us to a passage, high up, from 
which we again made a steep descent as if we had been 
going into acellar. ‘The rooms, however, were light, 
airy, and most cheerful, with windows looking over the 
prettiest part of the country. The good lady of the 
house, and her whole establishment, were somewhat dif- 
ferent from what we had seen the day before, but, in 
their way, not less pleasing. Her genuine and hearty 
hospitality was indicated by the restless bustle she kept 
up during all the time of our visit, toiling and panting 
between the kitchen and the drawing-room—bringing in 
dishes of grapes, trays of glasses filled with syllabub, 
cakes, and all sorts of good things, till the children were 
half sick with stuffing, and the rest of the company 
ashamed or unable to eat more. The rattling of a tea 
equipage at last gave us notice that, if we did not wish 

utterly to destroy all appetite for dinner, we ought to 
beat our retreat. 

Amongst the numerous curiosities of the castle of 
Steinberg, I shall mention only one: it was a very thin 
but strong iron mask, with clasps and locks of the same 
metal, of which a redoubted baron of olden times is said 
to have made frequent use. It appears that he had a 
very handsome wife, who was sadly coquettish, and 
more fond of exhibiting her pretty face than he at all 
approved of. Whenever he stirred from home, there- 
fore, he was wont to encase his slippery partner’s head 
in this iron mask, and put the key in his pocket. ‘T'ra- 
dition says that the gentleman mistook the application, 
and quite misplaced the protection—as the lady, though 
she could not exhibit the light of her countenance to 
her lovers, whispered still softer endearments through 
the bars; and, in the end, taught the foolish noble that 
in love, as in war, physical obstacles, so far from keep- 
ing out an invading enemy, generally serve as his best 
stepping-stones to conquest. 

We should have been glad to be left quict a little 
after these two excursions; but the countess, who, in a 
kind and friendly way, was rather arbitrary, reminded 





fight alluded to. I confess I took more interest in the 
wild, indeed half savage, costume and looks of the Hun- 


this score, if we had any, were groundless—for a less 
loaded repast never was seen; there was positively too 
little for the company ; and we felt awkward at having, 
by our intrusion, diminished the scanty allowance of the 
family. Every dish was carried off the table as clean as 
if, instead of a goodly company of Hungarian ladies and 
gentlemen, with a couple of hungry heretics from Eng- 
land, the baron had introduced a dozen of his wild-boar 
hounds to lick the platters. 

As this was the only Hungarian dinner we saw during 
our stay in those parts, a notice of it may perhaps in- 
terest the lovers of good cheer. We had first of all 
coldish, dirty-looking, thin soup; then a plate with ill- 
cut slices of ill-salted tongue; and, after a long and 
dreary interval, a dish consisting of slices of boiled beef, 
very cold, very fat, and very tough. I know not whence 





garians, most of whom were dressed in long, flowing, 
white cloaks. The language, manners, and appearance | 
in every respect of these people, differed essentially from | 
those of the Styrians whom we had left but a few miles} 
behind. ‘This seems the more strange, as the boundary 
between the two countries is nothing but an imaginary 
line, or, at most, a hedge and a ditch, which the count- 
ess’s coachman had some difficulty, I thought, in point-| 
ing out, though he had lived thereabouts all his life. I 
cannot better describe St. Gothard, to those who have 
been in the East, than by comparing it to an Indian 
town on a market day; and those who have not been 
in the East may derive some notion of it from Daniell’s 
exquisite drawings, or those of less remote scenes from 
the graphic pencil of Horace Vernet, whose pictures of 
African manners are so admirably true to nature. 

What we heard of Hungary did not very much tempt 
us to go far into that still half savage region. The pea-| 
santry are kept in a deplorable state of subjection by | 
their lords, who, if not vested with the power of life and| 
death, in all cases where their will and pleasure is con-| 
tradicted, possess the power of punishing corporally and | 
summarily whoever may chance to offend them. We} 
were shown a letter one day from a lady who had gone} 
as governess to that part of Hungary which lies nearest} 
to Poland, and where, from political and other circum-| 
stances, the country is in an extraordinary state of ex- 
citement. There, it would seem, the peasantry have a| 
particular dislike to their seigneurs ; and, in consequence 





lof some of their insurrectionary proceedings, no fewer | 


than seventeen of them were hanged on the trees close | 
to the house in which the lady was residing—so that | 
she and her pupils could not go out to walk, without! 
passing the spot where these seventeen victims were | 
exposed in terrorem to the remaining tenantry. Nor| 
dared she or her young ladies stir from the house with- 
out three armed servants as an escort. 

After learning this and many simifar cnormities, it 
was pleasant to hear our Hungarian friends assert, that, 
although they form politically a part of the Austrian do- 
minions, they are in fact an independent and free nation; 
and, what was still more amusing, to hear them main- 
tain roundly that they possessed a constitution very 
much reseinbling that of England. Upon coming to| 


the fat came ; for in that country there are no cattle bred 
for the table, but only for the plough and the wagon, 
and after many years of labour they are killed, not be- 
cause they are fit to be eaten, (quite the contrary,) but 
because they can work no longer. ‘The next dish pro- 
mised better, it was a salmon, twisted into a circle, with 
his tail in his mouth, like the allegorical images of eter- 
nity. But I am sure if I were to live, as the Americans 
say, from July to eternity, E should not wish to look 
upon the like of such a fish again. It had been brought 
all the way from Carinthia by the bold baron himself. I 
need not say more. And yet its bones were so nicely 
cleaned, that the skeleton might have been placed in a 
museum of natural history, and named by Agassiz or 
Deshayes, without further trouble. Next arrived a dish 
of sausages, which disappeared in what the Germans 
call an augenblick, or twinkling of an eye. Lastly came 
the roast, as it always does in those countries, but in- 
stead of a jolly English sirloin, or haunch, the dish con- 
sisted of a small shred of what they facetiously called 
venison—but such venison! Yet had the original stag 
been alive from which this morsel was hewn, it could 
not have moved off faster. ‘To wind up all, instead of 
dessert, we were presented with a soup plate holding 
eleven small dry sweet cakes, each as big as a Genevese 
watch glass. In short, not to spin out this sad repast, 
it reminded me of long by-gone days spent in the mid- 
shipmen’s berth on short allowance, where the daily 
bread and beef of his gracious majesty used to vanish 
in like manner, and leave, as Shakspeare says, “ not a 
rack behind!’ I ought not to omit that the wine was 
scarcely drinkable, excepting, I presume, one bottle of 
Surgundy, which the generous master of the house kept 
faithfully to himself, not offering even the lady by his 
side, a stranger and his own invited guest, a single glass, 
but drinking the whole, to the last drop, himself! So 
much for a Hungarian magnate ! 


— 
CHAPTER VI. 
The Rival Guests. 


Our friendly hostess furnished us with many other 
opportunities of seeing the society of her neighbourhood ; 


close quarters in conversation with some of these Hun-| for although, as I have mentioned, she had been for 
garians, we learned that the chief, and, in fact, as far as| several years bedridden, she nevertheless greatly enjoyed 
we could discover, the sole point of resemblance between| good company, and possessed in herself the means of 
the constitutions of Hungary and England, consisted in| entertaining her guests in a manner equalled by very 
their both having two legislative chambers; but there|few even of those who are not p:nned like her, poor 
occurs this trifling distinction—in Hungary, both cham-} woman, to one spot. 

bers consist of hereditary nobility, neither being elective] It required, indeed, as will be seen by and by, a good 
by the people. Moreover, the country, though not thickly |deal more trouble to free the house from disagreeable 
inhabited, contains upwards of three hundred thousand] guests, than to procure the company of persons who 
nobles—that is, persons of noble family—all of whom) contributed to the cheerfulness of the party; for the 
are exempted from taxes, and are vested with many /|style of living in Styria differed widely from that of 
other arbitrary and galling privileges. However low in| England, or any where else, that we had seen. It re- 
life these persons of noble blood may be—butehers, | minded us constantly of what we had read in old books, 
bakers, shoemakers—they retain their nobility, and exer-| or heard in the stories of old people. Our castle, in fact, 
cise their privileges. This is only a small item in the| was a sort of liberty-hall, to which people came uninvited 
catalogue of differences between us; but we soon found} at all hours and seasons ; sometimes they came to din- 
it hopeless to talk to the Hungarians on the subject, and| ner; sometimes to supper; and generally they staid the 
it is perhaps well for them if they are pleased with what} night, but vanished next day ;—or they reiained a week, 
they cannot hope to alter. |just as suited themselves, kissing their hostess’s hand 
In the midst of these national discussions the dinner) when they came and when they went, welcome either 
appeared; and as our morning’s expedition had made| wa: 

us more than usually hungry, we looked forward with} ‘I'he master of the house having been long dead and 
less dread than we had ever done before to the over-| gone, and the mistress confined to one corner, the cha- 
loaded table, which all reports of the nature and extent] teau, it may be thought, would wear a desolate appear- 
of a German dinner led us to expect. But our fears on|ance, and be so in fact. Instead of that, the ancient 


way. 





us that we were close to the frontier of Hungary, on 
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Neither did we care much, for we intended soon to re- 
commence our journey, and a subject so vast, we felt, 
fought with Napoleon in most of his campaigns, had, by | was not to be grasped in a few weeks. So we fairly re- 
the change of times, been led to employ his green old | signed ourselves into the hands of our obliging hostess, 
age in the service of the countess. Manfully, indeed,| who, when she succeeded in making us promise not to 
had he stood by her in the midst of her misfortunes. At} think of leaving her for some time, undertook to provide 
one time her distress became so great, that what with|us, both indoors and abroad, with objects of interest. 
debts, real and fictitious, the expenses of lawsuits, and | How well she kept her word, I shall endeavour to show. 
the severe exactions of the government to pay off the| When we first arrived at Hainfeld, we found living in 
costs of the dreadful wars in which Austria had been | the house two young ladies from the neighbouring pro- 
worsted, she was reduced to a state of poverty. This|vincial capital of Styria, called Gratz, a very pretty place, 
was the more severe upon her, as, up to the time of her | and in wealth and fashion just such a rival to Vienna as 
son’s death, she had been the virtual head of an immense | 3ath is to London; and the manners of the gay world 
property, and lived in great splendour, At that critical | there, it may be presumed, partake of the same distinc- 
period, when her ruin seemed inevitable, and the poor | tions from those of the metropolis. As we were pre- 
countess was almost entirely deserted, she asked Joseph | vented by circumstances from visiting Vienna, we had 
to stay by her. “ Madam,” said the old soldier, “ if we|only a few, and those indirect, means of judging of this 
shall be reduced to live on potatoes, I shall never desert | important matter. We met, for example, with a good 
you.” This the countess told me herself, adding, that} many persons during our stay at Hainfeld, who, though 
during two-and-twenty years, many of which were years |no longer resident in Vienna, had been bred there, and 
of poverty, and all of them of sickness and sorrow, he| these we could compare with our Gratz acquaintances. 
had not only never expressed a wish to leave her, but Both the young ladies I have mentioned were lively 
had preserved his cheerfulness throughout every disaster,|and pleasing persons; they spoke French readily, but 
and by always taking the bright side of things (which, | not very well ; and they both spoke English a little, and 
unfortunately for herself, was not the poor countess’s| so as to be easily understood ; for it is much the fashion 
own habit), he had essentially contributed to render her/in Germany, as we found afterwards during our exten- 
life not absolutely intolerable. jsive tour in that country, to study English. As they 
This old soldier, as I have already said, made a capital | professed a great desire to improve themselves in speak- 
major-domo; and being a man of the world, he helped |ing, it would have been a very obvious course to have 
the company at dinner, not merely to topics, but to his| profited by such an opportunity, especially as we were 
opinions thereon, which had a very droll effect at first, | all not only willing but anxious to afford them the means 
As he had learned j of correcting what was erroneous in their pronunciation or 


hospitality was kept up undiminished, under the imme- 
diate guidance of the butler, Joseph, who, after having 


and often made strangers stare. 


from his campaignings what the want of comforts was, construction, Nevertheless, they insisted upon speaking 


he became the better able to supply such visiters as our- their own lumbering French, in place of English; and 
selves, for instance, with the means of living comfortably.| they actually prevented us from being of any use to 
As he was, moreover, a man of abilities and resource,|them, by invariably turning into a jest any thing in com- 
who stuck at nothing, and made no difficulties, we got|mendation, and showing evident displeasure when cor- 
on famously together. In short, our friend Joseph was|rected in a fault. This was teasing enough, since we 
truly a second Caleb Balderstone, who, at all hazards, | ourselves were beginning the study of German, and we 
made the most of the family means—smiled under every | hoped to have made a reciprocal treaty, and bartered 
reverse of fortune, and essentially contributed to the| English in exchange for German idiom, But, most per- 
maintenance of the prosperity of the houschold to which | versely, they would no more speak their own language 
he was attached, by courageously resolving that nothing than ours; and thus we went on, in the matter of lan- 
should or could go wrong at Hainfeld, as long as his| guages, like the French and English nations in the 
;matter of commerce—each possessing the articles the 
other requires, but never agreeing to exchange them. 
|'This smacked of provincial taste, which became still 
as master of the castle, and my directions were to be| more manifest as our acquaintance advanced. In spite 
obeyed with the same exactness as her own orders; andj of all we could say or do, our pretty friends were never 
these injunctions she desired him to communicate to the | at their ease, and were always striving at some effect, 
|instead of trusting to their own natural parts and accom. 
| plishments, which were considerable, and which we were 
willing to make the most of, for we liked them much. 
In process of time, it came out that one of these dam- 
sels was a poetess, and what I confess I learned with 
equal surprise and alarm—an English poetess! That 
{any one, so slightly acquainted even with the elementary 
|parts of a language, should venture to deal with the 
highest, was matter of wonder. I naturally felt no small 
dread lest I should be called upon to pronounce an 
opinion upon verses constructed under such circum- 
stances, and which by no possibility could escape being 
‘execrable. I very soon saw indeed that the young lady 
felt a strong desire to obtain my favourable judgment on 
‘her productions; but instead of showing them to me 
frankly herself, she gave them to the countess, with a 
special injunction that Iwas nat to see them. Of course, 
the old lady took this as it seemed to her to be intended, 
laughed at the limitation, as I should no doubt myself 
have done, had not my curiosity to read the stanzas been 
,altogether subordinate to the horror of having to praise 
them. Next day the ladies highly commended my pro- 
bity, as they rather slily, and with an air of suppressed 
mortification, called my small piece of jesuitism ; and 
then commenced a series of scenes of coquetry and mock 
‘humility, which must have felt very wearisome in a 
country house in winter, had I not been sustained by 
the hope of escaping a sight of the poetry, 
The countess, who, though chained to her bed, seemed 


mistress lived. 
The countess, in my presence, gave him formally to 
understand that I was to be looked upon, for the time, 


whole establishment. 

“T have already,” she continued, but addressing me, 
“ given similar instructions to the cook ; and, therefore, 
if there be any thing within the scope of Hainfeld to} 
produce, for which you or your family do not ask when | 
you require it, the fault is with yourselves, and I shall 
be very much mortified.” 

The countess’s whole mind, indeed, seemed to be em- 
ployed at that time in discovering what it was we liked 
best; what was most agreeable and useful for the chil- 
dren ; and what, in short, in her household arrangements, 
in the society she brought to the castle, and in her own 


deportment to us, would be most agreeable, and most 
likely to keep out of our heads all thoughts of going 
away—any allusion to which threw the old lady into 
such agitation, that as much as possible we forbore speak- 
ing of our future plans, and merely determined to take 
our own measures quietly, but to be resolute in going at 
the period we considered right. It will be seen presently 
how skilfully our hostess managed to bafile and upset 
all our schemes. 

In the mean time we very soon found ourselves so 
much at home, that we set the children to their regular 
Jessons, and fell into habits of business, such as they 
were, ourselves. ‘The even tenor of our lives, while it 
furnished few or no striking incidents, allowed us ample 
leisure for looking about us, and forming opinions as to 
the state of the country, chiefly from the conversation of 
the many intelligent persons who visited the castle. 

It was some tiine, however, before the crowd of novel 





| 


like better, and who I am sure will more justly appreciate 
the society which accident has enabled me to put in their 
way.” 

The commencement of a northwester on the coast of 
Labrador could not look more threatening than the coun- 
tenance of our Gratz young ladies, when the news of 
the promised accession to our party was spread abroad, 
In the incautious haste of jealousy, they insinuated that 
some of us had instigated the countess to call in these 
hostile troops in the shape of auxiliaries. But the poor 
girls “ took nothing by this motion,” as the lawyers say ; 
for while we disclaimed all participation in the conspiracy, 
we acknowledged our satisfaction at its success. 

In due season the new party arrived, a mother and 
two daughters. Had we left the country the day before, 
I might, according to the received method of recording 
national characteristics, have written down in my diary, 
“all the young ladies in Lower Styria write English 
verses, and are vainand coquettish.” And, on the other 
hand, had I seen only these new comers, I might, on the 
same judicious plan of generalising, have noted, “ that 
all the ladies of that country are well-bred, unaffected, 
pretty, and well-informed.” For I really do not know 
when, nor in what land, I have met with more artless or 
pleasing specimens of what young women ought to be, 
than these uncommonly agreeable persons. The eldest 
might be about two or three-and-twenty ; and though not 
so very pretty as her sister, whose age was about seven- 
teen, she possessed in a higher degree that beauty of 
expression which, while it is beyond the reach of mere 
features to produce, gives a decisive character and pur- 
pose to every line of the countenance, making the eyes 
speak, and the lips hold intelligible language, even when 
no words pass them. If to these charms are added the 
recommendations of good sense, good taste, and good 
manners, all based on right principles and generous feel- 
ings, and rendered effective by an acquaintance with the 
world, by native vivacity, and a total absence of selfish- 
ness, a character is formed which need dread no rivalry 
that the most polished society on earth could boast of. 

What added to our interest in this very charming 
person was, her speaking English so nearly in perfection 
that the slight foreign accent, and even the mistakes she 
sometimes made, served only to engage the attention 
more closely, and very often gave additional strength to 
her meaning, which was always judicious, by a slight 
but not inappropriate exaggeration in the expression. 
We could perceive, too, when she spoke her native Ger- 
man, which was the most pleasing thing possible to the 
ear, that her accent was decidedly different from the 
startling harshness of the Styrian variety of that extra- 
ordinary language to which we had been accustomed for 
some weeks. What the Vienna noblemen and other 
“ eligibles’ of the capital can have been about, I know 
not; but sure I am, that if I had been a young unmar- 
ried man, whether “ eligible” or otherwise, I should pre- 
sently have fallen over head and ears in love with this 
pretty German. 

Both our new friends not only expressed themselves 
anxious to learn, but seriously exerted themselves to 
improve in speaking English, while they mightily flat- 
tered us, by taking an eager interest in hearing about 
the countries far and near which we had gone over. As 
they had been brought up in the capital, they had had 
the benefit of the best masters, and accordingly were as 
accomplished as mere teaching could make them. All 
the masters on earth, however, could have gone but a 
little way essentially to produce such results. Indeed, 
I doubt much if they could have gone one step in any 
case in framing manners of so much simplicity and ele- 
gance. On the contrary, it is to be apprehended that, 
as in Austria generally, the substratum of principle and 
sentiment is not good, the forced culture of talents may 
often lead to rankness, but seldom to richness of the 
moral crop. At any rate, however it may have been 
brought about, and whether most be due to nature, or 
most to art, it is particularly pleasing, as in the instance 
I am describing, to meet in remote places, and where we 
least expect it, a style of manners and a purity of thought, 
which our prejudices are too apt to insinuate can belong 





objects ceased to present a confused mass, or we could 
speculate with any feeling of confidence either on the 
domestic manners or on the political condition of a peo- 
ple cireumstanced so differently from any which our 
previous travels had given us an opportunity of observing. 


to know, by a sort of intuition, every thing that was| 
going on in the castle, soon remarked to us that she sus-|only to the most favoured parts of the most favoured 
pected the Gratz ladies were not doing the honours of | lands. 

their country in the style she had hoped when she in-| On the other hand, it makes one quite melancholy to 
Therefore,” said she, “I have sent across |think how such rare merits are almost inevitably destined 


vited them. he 
|the hills to some other friends whom I think you will ‘to be utterly wasted, in a country where such a thing as 
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a marriage of choice is so very rare, that when it does 
happen, it certainly forms the exception to the rule, not, 
alas! the example. I was, indeed, much disappointed 
and grieved to find, that in Austria the whole of the do- 
mestic relations were in about as bad a predicament as 
in Italy. How, indeed, can it possibly be otherwise, 
when marriages are arranged by the parents, and not by 
the parties themselves who are to pass their lives—I will 
not say together—but as husband and wife? Mutual 
attachment, as I am given to understand, being seldom 
if ever the motive to such connections in that country, 
the consequences are just what might be expected from 
trusting such delicate matters to the hands ef any, even 
the most affectionate, and, it might be supposed, the 
most disinterested of agents. To do any sort of busi- 
ness by proxy is proverbially the way to do it ili;—but 
when old heads come to settle the arrangements between 
young hearts, the evil is one which even the labours of 
a whole life are unable to remedy. When two young 
people are brought together by any motive but that of 
mutual affection, and tied to one another by a ceremony 
which owes its chief sanction to the opinion of society 
—be its professed sanctions what they may,—and when, 
from the nature of their education, they are not restrained 
by any scruples on the score of principle, and are still less 
invited by usage to be virtuous,—and when, of course, 
their very warmest and best feelings are wasted for want 
of generous employment, they are extremely apt to mistake 
the indulgence of their passions for a duty, as soon as 
fitting objects of their regard come in their way, It is 
then, alas! that the formal chain by which their cold 
domestic relations have been held together, is snapped 
in two at the first touch of genuine sympathy, and the 
solemn marriage vow takes the degraded rank of a dicer’s 
oath. 

The decencies of civilised society—the good taste of 
the most influential persons in every class—the obvious 
interest of the parties respectively—and the habitual 
long established customs of what is termed good com- 
pany, generally modify the external behaviour of mar- 
ried persons, even in Italy and Austria, into something 
in which there is not much to strike the transient glance 
of astranger. But the smallest careful enquiry draws 
back the flimsy veil. The causes which lead to this sad 
state of things are very curious and instructive ; and as 
they do not lie very deep, and are easily explained, they 
may perhaps be adverted to farther on. The countess 
was very eloquent on this point, and related many anec- 
dotes illustrative of the state of manners in Austria and 
Italy, which she used to assert were pretty much alike 
in this respect. 

The following very ridiculous story she assured us 
she had from a gentleman on whose veracity she could 
rely. ‘The scene of it was in Italy. 

« A young lady, about eighteen or twenty, was with- 
drawn from the convent in which she had passed her life 
since the time she was an infant, On being brought 
home, she soon learned from her attendant, or in some 
other round-about way, that she was ere long to be mar- 
ried; as her parents, however, said nothing to her on 
the subject, she could not even guess who the person 
was with whom she was to be connected ; and the only 
official notice she had of the fact arose from her being 
carried to the milliner’s and jeweller’s to fit on the dresses 
and trinkets suitable for the occasion. Her curiosity 
was now raised to the highest pitch; but as she had 
never seen her mother, except for a short visit once or 
twice a year, and of course had no intimacy with her, 
she could not at first bring herself to ask any direct 
question on the subject. Oneday two young men dined 
at their house, and as this was rather an unusual circum- 
stance, she thought it probable that one of them—for 
they were both in the enviable class of “eligibles,’— 
must be her intended husband. They both paid her 
equal attention, but with very different success. ‘T'o one 
she felt an invincible repugnance, to the other she was 
well disposed to yield her affections; and such had now 
become her anxiety to learn her fate, that, finding her 
mother in a most unusually good humour with her, in 
the course of the evening she ventured respectfully to 
say, ‘ Mamma, if it be not too great a liberty, may I beg 
of you to tell me the name of the gentleman I am to be 
married to next week?’ ‘Liberty!’ exclaimed the 
astonished parent, ‘liberty you may well call it! How 
dare you ask such a question? And,’ added she, with 

















a significant shake of her head, < let me warn you, my | favourable impressions of Styria, its people, and its 
daughter, not to run the risk of incurring your father’s! scenery, she daily urged us to make out this expedition 
displeasure by showing him any of this premature and before the winter set in. A messenger was accordingly 
undutiful curiosity. For, if you do, I should not wonder | sent off with a letter, expressing our wish to pay our re- 
if he were to pack you back to your convent, not for a’ spects to him at his villa; and the answer being most 
season, but for life.’ Accordingly, she held her peace,! obliging, we left our snug quarters at Hainfeld on the 
and in ten days afterwards was married to one of the| 16th of October, at four o’clock in the morning. As 
two men who had dined at the house, but, unfortunately, | there was nothing in the archduke’s note which related 
he was the wrong one!” |to dinner, we were left in some doubt as to the hour. 
But I am forgetting the rival guests, our Gratz and He had simply stated that he hoped to see us shortly 
Vienna young ladies, who, although apparently the best after noon, and we naturally supposed we were expected 
friends imaginable, were too little alike to be very cordial, to take our dinner, or “mittagsbrod,” as the Germans 
and we had no small difficulty in shaping our course be-| call it, with his highness. Some authorities said he 
tween them so as to avoid giving offence tocither group, would of course dine at twelve, the common hour in 
and yet to profit by the merits of both, for we felt well the country—others said, surely he will dine at his 
disposed to all the parties. Indeed, had our Gratz friends usual Vienna hour of two; and in the end we resolved, 
been content to let pretty well alone, we should have re-| very indiscreetly, and like young travellers, to aim at 
mained the best friends possible to the end of the chap- reaching the vineyard at the latest of the two periods, 
ter. Few people, however, who have not fortitude and and to take our chance. 
self-control enough to repress the feeling of mortification) | We stopped ata place called Knass, to breakfast, and 
which springs out of unsuccessful rivalry, have either to pick up a pair of fresh horses, which the ever con- 
pride or discretion enough to restrain its expression, even siderate countess had sent on for us. As we carried 
when the mischief is thereby likely to be aggravated.| with us bread, milk, eggs, and tea, and as the coachman 
And in the course of the very first evening after the who went forward with the relay had taken care, at my 
strangers had arrived, one of our old friends said to me, suggestion, to provide boiling water, which is the most 
in a reproachful tone, that she suspected me of a great difficult thing possible to be procured in those countries, 
“infidelité” to her. I really did not understand what) we made a capital frihstiick, as they call it in Germa- 
she meant, and said so. |ny; “fruh” being early, and “ stick,” a piece, or bit. 
“I grievously suspect,” continued the pretty provin-| Thus refreshed, we again started in a cloud of dust, 
cial, “that you prefer these new comers to your old| which, however, had it been twice as dense, could not 
friends ?” have hid the surpassing beauties of the valley through 
I ought, in all courtesy, to have disclaimed any such which we wound our way. Even thirteen months of 
dereliction, and to have protested that such an idea was drought, unrelieved except by a few transient thunder 
vain and ridiculous, as President Jackson slily says, in showers, had not been able to tarnish, or to do more than 
his message to congress, when accused of bullying the slightly tarnish, the lustre of scenery which, in its prime 
French, but I was taken by surprise, and said nothing ;| vigour of foliage, must be very striking. But the rapid 
while the poor girl, colouring with very natural anger,! advance of autumn had wrought a material change in 
turned away to sip her cup of tea with what appetite the aspect of things since we passed through the skirts 
she might. lof the same forest a fortnight before. Then, a slight 
A few days afterwards, just as we sat down to dinner, | but decided tinge of yellow had been cast rather care- 
a carriage drove under the archway, and one of the young  lessly over the woods, and here and there we could spy 
ladies being called out, returned in a few minutes, breath- a tree, the leaves of which had been turned to blood-red, 
less, and with a letter in her hand, exclaiming, but still the greens in their manifold variety predomi- 
“ My mother has sent for us—we must go directly.” | nated over all. Now, the yellows and the reds had it 
, And they left the table long before the dinner was) hollow, and many single trees, as well as an occasional 
over, ostensibly to pack up their things; but in reality | grove on some exposed knoll, had been stripped of every 
to slip off without taking leave of any one; and we |leaf. In general, however, the drapery of the forest re- 
never saw them more. |mained entire, and shone with a brilliancy which re- 
The provocation we felt—if, indeed, we felt any—at| minded us of the magnificent autumn in the eastern 
this Gratz edition of what is called “taking French | states of North America. 
leave,” was very short-lived. Had it been much greater,| We reached the town of Marburg at noon; but as it 
indeed, what followed—alas! too soon—would have) had been filled with strangers, collected from the neigh- 
obliterated every trace but that of the most kindly feel-| bourhood on account of the vintage, which was in full 
ings towards our earliest Styrian friends. progress, though a full month earlier than usual, we had 
A ball was given at Gratz, not long after the above! great difficulty in getting any one to attend us. We 
scenes, at which our friends attended. The night was! were happy at last in being received at the Sun, though 
bitter cold—but as the ground was dry, and the distance , it was the fourth in rank of the inns of the place. Still 
but ten steps across the street, the ladies, hot from the! more difficulty had we in getting fresh horses, so that it 
dance, ran over to their home. They had brought, how-| was about one before we were fairly under weigh, and 
ever, a wrong key with them, and no tugging of the bel] | on the road to the archduke’s villa. The acclivity at last 
could awaken the drowsy servants. Instead of going! became so steep, that the postilion declared the horses 
back instantly, as they ought to have done, they remain-| could no longer drag the carriage, and he pointed out a 
ed for twenty minutes before they gained admittance, | short cut through the vines, which he said would lead 
all the time exposed to the biting of a harsh northeast | Us to the house. 
wind. In this brief interval the nipping frost had strack| — After toiling and panting up what seemed more like a 
its icy and deadly fangs into the pretty bud which was| flight of steep steps than a walk, we were received at 
just beginning to open. ‘The youngest of our lively | the top by the Archduke John, himself, who, without his 
friends—the poor poetess, withal—was taken so ill, al- hat, had run out to meet and welcome us. There was so 
most immediately, that she was carried off by a rapid de- }much natural courtesy in his manner, that we felt quite 


cline in the course of a few weeks ! |at home with him in a moment. 
His imperial highness is a very pleasing person, about 


fifty-five years of age, with a fine, high, bald forehead, 
CHAPTER VII. land an expression of quietness and repose, bordering on 
melancholy, in his countenance, which is singularly en- 
The Archduke John of Austria. | gaging. His conversation and manners, too, are so un- 
Ever since our arrival at Hainfeld, there had been| touched by the slightest shade of affectation, and withal 
much talk of our visiting the Archduke John, brother of}so cordial, that every one must feel at ease in his 
the Emperor of Austria. At that season he resided at| presence. 
his vineyard, near Marburg, close to the foot of the Ba-| We soon began to discover that we had unfortunately 
cher Gebirge, which is one of the eastern prolongations | made a great mistake in our calculations as to dinner, 
of the Julian Alps, lying on the right bank of the great} for the archduke, it appeared, had dined at noon, as he 
river Drave. As our friend the countess had for the] always does when living at his vineyard. But on going 
last thirty years been on very friendly terms with bis|into the drawing-room of the cottage,—for it was no 
imperial highness, she readily managed to arrange our| more than a country box,—we were not a little surprised 
visit, and in her great anxiety that we should receive] to find a long table laid out with a cold collation, and at 
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least a dozen covers. There was cold venison in slices, partanen nt of f the Austrian army. 
cold turkey, cold ham, 
fruit and wine in abundance. 

this preparation with our own 


arrival, and when the been done under its peculiar circumstances. 


In his buinblp and| | rents, the hills were encumbered with mist, the ground 
and cakes of all shapes, with |quiet capacity of a country gentleman, he has done an) lay bathed in mud and melting snow ankle-deep. The 
We naturally connected |immense deal for Styria, and perhaps all that could have) only thing in the way of victuals whieh the house could 
He has| provide, was miserable weak soup, so tinged with saffron 


archduke asked us if we were disposed to eat any thing, |set agoing numerous agricultural societies, which have | that no one could get beyond the first spoonful: and we 


we said we were fully prepared, as we had taken nothing | greatly improved the cultivation of the whole province. 
|He has also established a splendid museum at Gratz, and | till the horses should be sufficiently rested to bowl down 
many useful 
But the chief good he has 
and long before our appetites |done, as I understand from well-informed Styrians, has' time, and sending for the landlord, I begged to know 
and our throats be-|been by making himself personally acquainted with| what was to be seen in Vordernberg. 


since breakfast forty miles off, and eight hours before. 
But cold meat and dry bread or sweet biscuits form a| endowed 
sorry dinner, after such a drive as we had made amongst |branches of knowledge. 


lectureships which embrace 


the mountains of Styria; 
were half satisfied our jaws ached, 


came as a hed as the roads we had been traveling |almost every man in the country, and encouraging all} 
nazingly disposed to say to his imperial classes to persevere in their respectlve callings with in-| ing furnaces, and see the process of preparing our beau- 
He is, in short, like a good! tiful iron for the markets of all the world—there is 


over. We felt 


highness, “ Don’t you think you could manage to get us|dustry and cheerfulness. 


_sat in a cold, comfortless, dark, naked parlour, waiting 


again into the civilised world. 
At length I bethought me of an expedient to pass the 


“Oh!” cried he, “ you can take a view of the smelt- 


a basin of soup?” But those horrid etiquettes, which | landlord of an immense estate, whose chief pride and| nothing like it any where else.” 


hold all mankind in terror, 

tinued packing in the slices of ham and turkey as one 

crams things into a trunk that is already too full. Jed, since but a small portion of the whole is his own) 
The nature and extent of this collation puzzled as ex- | property. 

ceedingly, as they were totally out of keeping with every 


and cottage-like. Nor was it tll towards the end of 


our visit, that, in the course of a walk we took over the roughly virtuous and able man, is not only calculated to 


vineyard and through the wine-pressing establishment, conduce to the present happiness of its subjects, but 
we discovered the cause. On turning an 
about a dozen carriages, and fell in |introduction of those ameliorations of which the system 
this being the archduke’s |is capable. 
weekly reception day; and we now came 
that the collation into which we had made such deep in-|introduce reforms so unsuitable to the tastes and habits 
roads had been prepared, not for us, but for the country |of the nation, that they take no root. 
Austria, under the Emperor Joseph, uncle to the arch- 


road, we came to 
with many groups of visiters, 


ime to pay their respects to his impe- 
however, 


neighbours who ¢ 
rial highness. He, 
way of explanation ora 
ed us to dinner, but, finding us hungry, had given us all chaages. But were a truly patriotic and observant man 
he could, and of that we made the most. at the head of such a state as Austria, he might have it 
He gave us, however, what was of more substantial in his power, (at least so it is supposed by many peo- 
importance, namely, a set of directions for traveling in| ple,) without the formidable machinery of a revolution, 
Upper Styria, with which country he is intimately ac-|to establish many improvements, calculated’ not only to| 
quainted, and where he passes a considerable portion of jendure and become national, and to do good in them-| 
the year, His residence, he told us, and pointed it out on |selves, but to spread wider and wider the circle of genu- 
the “map, is at a place called Vordernberg, where he |ine and legitimate reform, in the sense of amelioration. 
takes the active superintendence of some extensive iron-|In the mean time Austria is prosperous, chiefly because, 
works, which he invited us to examine, promising to be |after a long period of war, and every kind of political 
our guide. |disorganisation, she is allowed the most perfect tranquil- 
In conversing about our projected tour in Upper Styria, | lity ; and with certain exceptions, which I shall take an 
we fell into a number of collateral topics; and I think [| opportunity of pointing out, the country enjoys a degree 
have seldom met with any person who appeared so |of contentment which is very remarkable, all things con- 
thoroughly well informed upon all he professed any ac-|sidered, and especially when many circumstances are 
quaintance or whose knowledge seemed to be |taken into account, which, in our eyes, are revolting in 
general and exact. It is true he is a prince; and ithe highest degree. 
we insensibly, and perhaps instinctively, give more | Some months afterwards, in the spring of 1835, we 
weight to merit in such a quarter than we might do if we |had an opportunity of availing ourselves of the arch- 
found similar attainments and talents in a lower sphere. |duke’s obliging invitation to pay him a visit at his iron 
On the other hand, the very circumstance of his being | works in Vordernberg, which lie deep amongst the hills 
so peculiarly, and some people might say disadvan-|of Upper Styria. As Vordernberg is elevated sixteen 
tageously placed, tends to sharpen the jealous observa- jor eighteen hundred feet above the country we left, we 
tion of those who converse with him. So that, in fact,!came in contact with the snow, not eternal snow and 
his elevated rank exposes him to a much more severe | great glaciers, it is true, but good honest snow wreaths, 
scrutiny than he would have to endure if he belonged |many feet deep, and continued from the preceding 
But the Archduke John of Austria | winter. 
need fear no such cross-examinations-—for what he really | As we had made a sad bungle of our visit the autumn 
knows, or thinks, he gives out with such perfect frank- | before, we took care to be better informed this time as to 
ness, that every one is convinced of the entire sincerity |his imperial highness’s habits ; and having on this occa- 
of his opinions, and places reliance on his statement of|sion, as we thought, ascertained the exact minute when 
facts. Without the least fuss or ostentation, he is al-|he dined, we drove up to the door at least half an hour 


with, 
nore 


to a lower station. 


lowed by all who know him to be the most obliging and |before the time, thinking to be invited as a matter of 


friendly of men. His early life was passed in active|course. We were much mistaken, for, after ringing re- 
and exteusive intercourse with the world, both as a prac-|peatedly, the door was opened by a venerable butler- 
nd soldier in command of armies. Lat-|looking domestic, who seemed mightily puzzled by a 
terly, while merely a country gentleman and man of carriage full of company coming upon him at that mo- 
science and letters, his innate good taste, and remarkable /ment. As he said the archduke was out, I gave him my 
good sense, combined with genuine public spirit, have |card, and was just driving away, when a secretary sort 
rendered his many excellent qualities extensively cur- |of man, with spectacles on nose and pen in hand, came 
rent in Styria, where he almost constantly resides. An |flustering into the rain, which was pouring on his bald 
unworthy person placed in his situation would soon be|pate. He seemed to know perfectly who and what we 
found out, like a base coin gilded, which the friction of | were, and lamented that his imperial highness was not 
the world soon expels from circulation. But a truly vir-}at home. 
tuous prince, like pure gold, acquires from the discipline} «I suppose,” added he, in a half doubting, half sug- 
of society a fresh impress and a sterling value which fit | gesting voice, “I suppose you will dine at the inn; after 
him more and more for the uses of the country in pro-| which the arc chduke may have returned, and be ready to 
portion as he becomes known. receive you,” 

The Archduke John, who, many people think, ought} Here, then, for the second time, were all our fond 
to have been made governor of Styria, has been allowed | hopes of a dinner with the archduke knocked down, and 
to remain a simple citizen of the state, except, indeed, drove to the worst possible inn in the worst possible 
that he has long been at the head of the engineer de-|humour. The day was wretched: the rain fell in tor- 


tical statesman, a 











restrained us, and we con-| pleasure lie in advancing the welfare of his tenants. The | 
archduke’s exertions, indeed, are even more disinterest-/ ran off, calling out as he went, “I’Il send out instantly, 


It is perhaps a pity that there is no chance of his be-| 
thing else in the establishment, which was quite simple coming Emperor of Austria, since most writers seem | 
agreed that a pure despotism, if administered by a tho-| 


angle of the may give, in such hands, the best chance for the gradual | 


It answers no practical purpose, either to! 
to understand |demonstrate that a system of government is bad, or to) 


said nothing to us in the duke of whom I am speaking, shows too clearly that the | 
nology—in fact, he had not ask-jevil is merely aggravated by premature or ill-judged| 


And without giving us time to make any remark, he 


and learn when they will be ready at the nearest forge 
|to draw off the metal.” 

In ten minutes more we were all under weigh on a 
voyage of information—it could hardly be called of dis- 
covery, still less of pleasure; for no one but a farmer 
takes delight in rain, and it fell upon us now in a style 
to have gratified the heart of the thirstiest husbandman 
in Styria, after a twelvemonths’ drought. 
| Be this as it may, we had to paddle through the mud 
| over our shoe-tops, under the guidance of a most obse- 
| quious landlord, who, with a huge red umbrella, guarded 
| one of the ladies, while a strapping lass, who acted the 


| 


The history of| part of waiter at the inn, carried my daughter in her 


| arms as easily as if she had been a kitten. It was plea- 

sant to get under the shelter at last. ‘The workmen, who 
waited only for our coming, dashed their bars against 
| the closed orifice of the furnace, and gave vent to the 
| molten iron. In one instant the fiery torrent flowed out 
lin a manner wonderfully resembling in miniature the 
| eruptions of Vesuvius we had witnessed the year be- 
fore. So much so, that I would really recommend any 
one wishing to explain the nature and appearance of a 
stream of lava to those who unhappily have never had 
the grand pleasure of beholding that noblest of all ter- 
restrial phenomena, to carry his friends to a large smelt- 
|ing furnace, and there begin his lecture on volcanic 
geology. 

Whilst we were enjoying this sight, and amusing 
ourselves by tracing analogies between it and the volca- 
noes we had seen, and listening to the explanations of 
our host and the workmen, the archduke’s secretary— 
he of the spectacles, who had given us the broad hint to 
take dinner at the public house—burst in, breathless, 
upon us—said he had been chasing us over half the 
village to present his imperial highness’s compliments, 
and to say that he would be glad to see us at his fur- 
nace, after which he hoped we would do him the pleasure 
to dine with him at four o’clock. 

This communication brightened our prospects; and 
as the prince’s furnace was close at hand, we again sal- 
lied forth in the rain and mud, and were most kindly 
received by the archduke himself at the door of his 
workshop. ‘There we saw a second eruption, and en- 
joyed the benefit of a fuller, and clearer, and more scien- 
tific explanation of the whole process than our host of 
the garter could give us. We now learned that the said 
host had all along known privately that we were to dine 
with the duke—not Duke Humphry, as we had begun 
with great reason to fear—but with Duke John, who at 
last, as if to make up for our cold fare at his vineyard 
in the autumn before, gave us a capital feast. 

I may perhaps be excused for naming the dishes, in 
such an out of the way and unpromising corner of the 
globe. There was fish, which they called trout, but it 
was more like salmon, and being just taken from the 
stream, and cooked to a second, it was superb. There 
was venison, too, from the adjacent hills—not mock 
venison, such as they gave us in Hungary—but venison 
fit for an alderman; and last of all, a soufflet worthy of 
Very or Beauvilliers, all racy and hot, and well served, 
without fuss, and quite becoming a noble prince who 
chooses to live retired from the world. 

The fates had decided, however, that although we 
should have the honour of dining with his imperial 
highness, he should not dine with us; for it appeared 
he had already dined at noon, according to the fashion 
of the spot. But he sat down to table'with us, and 
conversed in the most agreeable style, confirming the 
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